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Unexplored Country 


HE interest of the average person, it would 
seem, is accessible quite as easily through 
inclination fer th 
love fcr the 


satisfaction of his 
familiar as by stimulation of his 
unknown. If there is one thing, indeed, to which 
he appears to respond more readily than to the 
shock of the new it is to the recognition of the old. 
It is his delight in the crystallization of a cherished 
emotion, in the codification of truisms, and the 
portrayal of elementary passions that makes possible 
the fact that the most sentimental of ballads again 
and again become the popular songs of the day; 
that the trite generalizations of paragraph philoso- 
phers are successful syndication features throughout 
the newspapers of the land, and that the crudest 
nelodramas can hold the screen against reality and 
commonsense. ‘The curious thing is that since this 
isso the motion picture producers with all their alert- 
ness to the popular taste’ have not carried their 
plumbing of it to the point of putting on the screen 
even the smallest fraction of the material that lies 
ready to their hand. 

They have it for the taking. 
memory of even the semi-literate is the rich thread 
of fairy lore. No one of us, no matter how 
prosaic today, but sometime in our infant years lived 
intimately with fairies and ogres and witches, con- 
sorted daily with Jack the Giant Killer or Little 
Red Riding Hood, admired or feared Dick Whit- 
tington or Bluebeard. We have cast off cur faith 
with our childhood but the of those 
years for the old tales still lurks behind. Why, only 
yesterday in England an indignant adult world so 
vigorously protested against the threat to remove 
the Banbury Cross to which in babyhood it had 
frequently ridden a cock horse on its parents’ knees 
that arrangements are being made to deflect the road 


For woven into the 


tenderness 


to allow motorists to pass the cross in safety and so 
obviate its destruction. ; 

On the possibilities of the fairy tale the screen 
alone is able to realize, for it alone has the mechan- 
ism that makes possible the rendering of the fan- 
tastic as well as the real, of scenery on an extensive 
scale as well as of a restricted background, of a long 
progression of events as well as of a limited succes- 
sion of incidents. Take beasts alone. They have 
always presented a stumbling block to the legiti- 
mate stage, as witness, for instance, the dragon in 
“Siegfried” or the lion in “Androcles,” but the 
screen has contrivances and can draw on actual ani- 
mal life that eliminates these difficulties. Not only 
children, but children of an elder growth, would 
pack houses to see the stories beloved of their youth 


translated into beautiful corporeality, and how beau- 


tiful that corporeality could be anyone who has seen 
the screen version of Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella” knows beyond a doubt. 

An even nobler prospect opens cut before the mo- 
tion picture producer in the myths of Greece and 
Rome, in the legends of Northern Europe, and to a 
lesser’ degree, in the lore of our own American 
Indians, For here are all the elements of great 
drama—the loves and rivalries of the gods, the 
fabled wars of gods and men; here is the majestic 
conjoined with enough of the human to make it 
appealing; here is chronicle playing on three planes 
Surely the producer 
ought to revel in the opportunity which mythology 
affords his art of transmuting the material of fa- 
miliar fancy into visible form. 

We must content ourselves now with suggestin 


(Continued on page 991) 


—heaven and earth and hell. 
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The Vintner 


By AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL 
IS monstrous, tempting grapes hung 
high 
Enough to foil the avid fox, 
And like’their tendrils, curling sly, 
Were his own bacchanalian locks! 
As dark as sin, his purple grapes, 
His green grapes pale and fiery cool, 
And blown to fine and subtle shapes 
Like glass cf some Venetian school. 


He, jealous as a careful sire, 

Would see their nectar stored and sealed 
Among the spiders he would hire, 
Small mercenaries of the field, 

To guard his kingdom. Silver mold 
Whitened those casks, as age his hair... 
Men savored him as he grew old, 
Finding him somehow wrong and, rare, 
A relish for sobriety, 

With racy humor much esteemed! 

But women, when he came to die, 
Said he could never be redeemed, 
Condemning as unsainted juice 

That which with noble gesture he 
Dispensed. They trafficked in abuse. 
*Twas Autumn by the flaming tree 
The day he went. In harvest time 

At length the mellow tongue was mute, 
But winds were running like a rhyme 
To tattle of the unpicked fruit, 

And men conceived the pagan plight 
And splendor of his wasted vine,— 
There hung his graves, their jackets tight, 
Their little bellies full of wine. 
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Hans Christian Andersen™ 
By Papratic CoLuM 


N 1846 Hans Christian Andersen was in Rome: 
it was the third and it was to be the last occa- 
sion on which he was in the city of his adora- 

tion. He saw the Pope bless the people who stood 
before St. Peter’s, and he noted that the blessing 
was given and received as though the people had 
been “Protestant strangers.” “When I was here 
thirteen years ago, all knelt.” The scene outraged 
his feelings, but then, with his innate optimism, he 
added, “but in all that happens, everything is for 
the best.” 

In truth Andersen was vaguely conscious that he 
was looking upon a symptom of the change that had 
come upon the world—a change that would render 
forever impossible a life such as he had had—a 
life that was like a fairy tale. Democracy was 
coming into being, and the aristocratic order was 
“Rome is not the Rome it was thirteen 


passing. 
It is as if every- 


years ago when I was first here. 
thing was modernized.” — 

Grass and bushes are cleared away. Everything is made 
so neat; the very |e of the people seems to have retired. 
I no longer hear the tambourines in the streets, no longer 
see the young girls dancing their Saltarella, even in the 
Campagna intelligence has entered by invisible railroads; 
the peasant no longer believes as he used to do... ten 
years later, when the railways will have brought cities still 
nearer to each other, Rome will be yet more changed. 

The democratic, industrial, rationalist, standard- 
izing order was even then emerging; the aristocratic 
order with its privileges and its ceremony was being 
thrust aside. In that order there was much that was 
intolerable, but there was in it, too, something that 
led it to foster the exceptional individual. It knelt 
before its Popes, it saluted its Kings, it did homage 
to its privileged persons, But these very exercises 
prepared it to give genuine reverence to poets, to 
singers, to painters, to sculptors. How often in 
Andersen’s book do we hear of such homage being 
paid: 

The people drew Thorwaldsen’s carriage through the 
streets to his house, where everybody who had the slightest 
acquaintance with him, or with the friends of a friend of 
his, thronged around him. In the evening the artists gave 
him a serenade, and the blaze of the torches illumined the 
garden under the large trees, there was an exultation and 
joy which really and truly was felt. 

Jenny Lind was the first singer to whom the Danish 
torches blazed around the hos- 
expressed 
and then 
weep for 


students gave a serenade: 
pitable villa where the serenade was given: she 
her thanks by again singing some Swedish songs, 
I saw her hasten into the darkest corner and 
emotion. 

I reached Perpignan. . . . The human crowd moved in 
waves beneath my windows, a loud shout resounded, it 


pierced through my sick frame. What was that? What 
did it mean? “Good evening, Mr. Arago!” resounded 


it, and music 


from the strongest voices, thousands repeated 
was staying in 


sounded; it was the celebratec’ Arago, who 
the room next to mine; the pdeople gave him a serenade. 
Now this was the third I had witnessed on my journey. 

I was invited by the studerts of Lund to visit their ancient 
town. Here a public dinner was given me; speeches were 
made, toasts were pronounced; and as I was in the evening 
in a family circle, I was informed that the students meznt 
to honor me ‘with a serenade. 

Part of the charm that there is in reading Ander- 
sen’s story of his life comes from the clear sense 
it gives us of the eagerness that was then in all 
circles and places to receive the work of a man or 
woman of genius. Our democratic and industrial 
civilization has made us put away the habit of 
reverence on which such appreciation was based: 


*Hans Christian Andersen: The True Story of My Life. 
Translated by’ Mary Howitt. New York: The An 
Scandinavian Foundation. 1927. 
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when there are demonstrations nowadays for a man 
or a woman who might represent Thorwaldsen or 
Jenny Lind, they are not so disinterested, nor so 
spontaneous, so friendly, nor so understanding. 

The people, of course, had a life of their own in 
those days: they had their stories, songs, and music, 
their hereditary occupations and costumes. Little 
towns were not dependencies upon the metropolis. 
Andersen was born in the little town of Odense. It 
is only twenty-two miles from Copenhagen, but 
Copenhagen in those days seemed to be in another 
country. ‘here was a little theatre in the town 
where plays were produced in German; it was pos- 
sible for a boy to grow up in Odense with a pas- 
sion for and with some knowledge of the theatre 
and the sort of poetry that belongs to the theatre, 
and at the same time to have his connection with a 
local and popular life that had its own distinctive 
literature, its own distinctive tradition. 


s+ Ss 


Hans Andersen’s family was very poor. His 
father and mother had just a room; his father was 
a shoemaker, and his mother came of a family that 
were so poverty-stricken that the little room and the 
scanty earnings of the shoemaker represented afflu- 
ence to her. “She, as a child, had been driven out 
by her parents to beg, and once when she was not 
able to do it, she had sat for a whole day under a 
bridge and wept.” Back of this poverty there was 
feeble-mindedness on the side of Andersen’s father. 
Indeed, if the eugenists of our day could have had 
power then, Hans Andersen would never have been 
allowed to come into the world at all. His father, 
for all that, was a remarkable man. “He very 
seldom associated with his equals. He went out to 
the woods on Sundays, when he took me with him. 

He did not talk much when he was out, but would sit 


in deep thought, whilst I ran about and 
Only 


silently, sunk 
strung strawberries on a bent, or bound garlands. 
twice in the year, and that in the month of May, when the 
woods were arrayed in their earliest green, did my mother 
go with us, and then she wore a cotton gown, which she put 
on only on these occasions, and when she partook of the 
Lord’s Supper, and which, as long as I can remember, was 
her holiday gown. 


The boy was happy in his father, 


A posses 


ed his whole heart; he lived for me. On Sun- 
days he made me perspective glasses, theatres, and pictures 
which could be changed; he read to me from Holberg’s 
plays and the Arabian tales; it was only in such moments as 
these that I can remember to have seen him really cheerful, 
for he never felt himself happy in his life as a handicrafts- 


man. 

Modern psychologists could give us a picture of 
young Andersen which would suggest a deal of ab- 
As a child his greatest delight was in 
girlish 


normality. 
making clothes for his dolls) He had a 
voice when he sang. ‘The passion that he showed 
for the theatre had a girlish intensity in it. And 
yet Andersen was a lad of great spirit. Once, when 
he and his mother were gleaning in a field, the bailiff 
came towards them with a great whip in his hand. 
others ran away, but little Hans faced him, 
and said, “How dare you strike me, when God 


Che 


can see it.” 
to go to Copenhagen all alone, to support himself 
there, while he tried to enter the theatre. “TI will 
“People have 


He made up his mind, as a young lad, 


become famous,” he told his mother. 
at first an immense deal of adversity to go through, 
and then they will be famous.” “It was a wholly 


unintelligible purpose that guided me,” he declared. 
2s ws 


He must have been, all through his life, an oddity 

a charming oddity who was also a man of genius. 
The story of his receptions at courts suggests, not 
the homage that was given to a great writer, but 
the favor that is shown to a dancer, or perhaps to a 
a dwarf. was the kind that 
clowns are made out of 
what underdeveloped, with 
play and entertainment. The photograph of 1870 


, ge ‘ 
shows him as having the long, mobile, actor’s face. 


cl wn or Indeed, he 
original, sensitive, some- 


a passion for child’s 


As one looks at it, one realizes why the telling of 
his stories from the stage was such an entertainment. 

Well, he failed to make his way into the theatre 
either as a player, a dancer, or a poet. This failure 
was the making of Andersen. He took to writing 
stories; he made journeys through France, Italy, and 
He had written a great deal before he 
1835 that he 


Sweden. 
struck into his true vein; it was in 
brought out* the first volume of the stories which 
have made his name a world one. He was thirty 
when he first began to write his stories for children: 


In the volume which I first 


published, I had, like 


Musius, but in my own manner, related old stories, which 
I had heard as a child. The volume concluded with one 
which was original, and which seemed to have given the 
greatest pleasure although it bore a tolerably near affinity 
to a story of Hoffman’s. In my increasing disposition for 
children’s stories, I therefore followed my own impulse, 
and invented them myself, In the following year a new 
volume came out, and soon after that a third, in which the 
longest story, The Little Mermaid, was my own invention. 


es SF 


Not everything in Andersen’s autobiography 
makes entertaining reading. His life was really 
like a fairy story, with real Kings and Queens com- 
ing into it. The greater part of it, however, again 
demonstrates that a writer’s life is not a subject for 
a writer to engage upon. Even Balzac could not 
make his writers—he certainly could not make his 
successful writers—interesting. As Andersen re- 
lates it his life as a child is like one of his own 
stories, full of pathos, full of poetry, full of moral 
heroism of a kind. Who can forget his father and 
mother walking in the woods, his mother going out 
only “when the woods were arrayed in their earliest 
bloom,” and bringing back with her “a great 
many fresh beech boughs, which were then planted 
behind the polished stone”? Who can forget the 
grandmother who used to tell about her own 
mother’s mother—‘“how she had been a rich, noble 
lady, in the city of Cassel, and that she had married 
a ‘comedy-player,’ as she expressed it, and ran away 
from parents and home, for all of which her pos- 
terity had now to do penance”? Or young Ander- 
sen’s visits to the asylum in which his grandmother 
was employed, and his going to where the poor old 
women had their spinning-room: 

With these people I found myself possessed of an elo- 
quence which filled them with astonishment. I had 
aceidently heard about the internal mechanism of the human 
frame, of course without understanding anything about it; 
but all these mysteries were very captivating to me; and 
with chalk, therefore, I drew a quantity of flourishes on 
the door, which was to represent the intestines; and my 
description of the heart and the lungs made the deepest im- 
pression. I passed for a remarkably wise child, that would 


not live lorig; and they rewarded my eloquence by telling 


me tales in return; and thus a world as rich as that of 
the thousand and one nights was revealed to me. The 
stories told by these old ladies, and the insane figures which 
I saw around me in the asylum, operated in the meantime 
so powerfully upon me, that when it grew dark I scarcely 
dared to go out of the house. I was therefore permitted, 
generally at sunset, to lay me down in my parent’s bed 
with its long flowered curtains, because the press-bed in 
which I slept could not conveniently be put down so early 
in the evening on account of the room it occupied in our 
small dwelling; and here, in the paternal bed, lay I in a 
waking dream, as if the actual world did not concern me. 


se Ss 


The first years of his life in Copenhagen also have 
much charm. But in the after pages, although he 
gives us clear vignettes of the great Rachel, of Heine, 
of Jenny Lind, and of Alexander Dumas, the story 
is not rewarding. In fact, as soon as he begins to 
write about himself as author he brings us into a 
two-dimensional world. ‘That is always the way 
when authors write about an author. 

This writer, who shaped his stories for children 
first of all, had humour, poetry, knowledge of the 
world, a clear sense of form. We who read him in 
translation cannot judge his manner of writing, but 
we know that Georg Brandes has spoken of his 
“graphic, crooning, living, dancing, jumping style.” 
He is a great writer because he has created a world 
that we can move in and live in, and Tolstoy and 
Balzac could do no more. “ ‘But that is superb,’ 
said the Princess, as she went away, ‘I have never 
heard a finer composition. Listen! run in and asks 
what the instrument costs.” ‘He wants a hundred 
kisses from the Princess,’ said the maid of honour 
who had gone to ask. ‘I think he is crazy,’ said the 
Princess, and she went away; but when she had 
gone a little way she stood still. ‘One must encour- 
age art,’ she said. ‘I am the Emperor’s daughter! 
Tell him he can have ten kisses, like yesterday, and 
he can take the rest from my maid of honor.’ ‘Oh, 
but we hate to,’ said the maids of honor. ‘That’s 
all nonsense,’ said the Princess, ‘if I can allow my- 
self to be kissed, you can too.’” In that little talk we 
have society girls of all seasons. All imposters are in 
the pair who set up their loom to weave the Emperor’s 
clothes out of nothing. All people who hold offices 
are in the Cat and the Hen who were the inmates 
of the house to which the poor Ugly Duckling came. 
“‘And they always said, ‘We and the world’ for they 
thought they were half the world, and by far the 
better half.” We get no profounder sense of evil 
even from those who have made a cult of their 
knowledge of it than we get from a view of the 


Witch’s dwelling as the Little Mermaid came to it; 


Behind it lay her house in the midst of a weird wood, 
in which all the trees and bushes were polyps—half 
animals, half plants. They looked like hundred-headed 
snakes growing up out of the earth. All the branches were 
long, slimy arms, with fingers like supple worms, and they 
writhed joint by joint from the root to the farthest point; 
all that they could seize on in the water they held fast and 
never let go. . She bound her long, fluttering hair 
around her head, so that the polyps might not seize her, 

In one of his myriad essays, Hilaire Belloc writes 
finely about Andersen, praising him for his revela- 
tion of Northern nature and the Northern spirit, 
Belloc notes that he writes about a life that has 
not the military virtues, but is without envy and 
without resentment. Andersen’s stories have in 
them a heroism that far transcends the military 
virtues—they have the sort of heroism that one 
finds in the lives of the saints—indeed the story of 
the Little Mermaid and of the Princess who wove 
shirts for her swan-brothers out of the churchyard 
nettles reminds one of stories about the saints. And 
what heroic virtue was in this man who made out 
of his memories stories which have such humor, such 
poetry, such keen and such kindly observation, and 
over and over again, such perfection of form. “He 
did not play with the thickness and toughness of 
reality,” writes Francis Hackett in the. preface to 
the volume of translations from which I have been 
quoting. “He took reality as it is, which children 
nearly all respects, and then he peopled it with his 
own daring yet reasonable creations, which children 
generally admire.” In his own life he must have 
seemed something of the Fool—but a Fool that 
Shakespeare might quote from—the Fool in King 


Lear. 








Biological Inheritance 


THE NEXT AGE OF MAN. By Avserr E. 
Wiccam. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


1927. $3. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT HEREDITY. By 


Wiiu1aM S$. Sapter. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 1927. $2.50. 


BEING WELL-BORN: An_ Introduction to 
Heredity and Eugenics. By MicHagt F. Guyer. 
Indianapolis: ‘The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1927. $5. 

Reviewed by H. M. ParsH ey. 
Smith College 
HE present is often spoken of as a scientific 
age; and by this is meant, we may suppose, 


that scientists, actuated by urges and ideals, 


quite uncomprehended by the generality of people, 
have discovered facts and processes which underly 
the technology that makes radio, rapid transit, effi- 
cient medication, high production, and speed gen- 
erally the commonplaces of ordinary life. The 
average citizen uses familiarly the fruits and to a 
considerable extent the instruments of science. Is 
he therefore more ready than formerly to compre- 
hend science, to practice the scientific method in 
some degree, and to accept scientific advice in the 
conduct of his more personal affairs? 

The answer to this question cannot be stated with 
finality; but if the general interest in good popu- 
larizations of science is a reliable indication, we 
can at least recognize a wide interest in such 
matters—certainly a new phenomenon in the world 
—and it requires only a moderate optimism to have 
faith in the growing willingness of intelligent 
people to entertain a scientific view of matters long 
abandoned to custom and superstition. 

Here, for example, we have three books on 
human biology, hopefully presented by authors and 
publishers not averse to financial success, written 
respectively by a publicist, a physician, and a uni- 
versity professor. They all profess to tell us the 
truth about the inheritance of physical and mental 
traits; but otherwise they are as different as any 
three books proposed for sole consumption on the 
desert isle. And they all do tell the truth as far as 
the scientific facts of genetics are concerned. It 
would appear, indeed, that genetics, the newest 
major branch of biology—not yet thirty years old 
—is now, or soon will be, the branch best known 
to the thoughtful public. For in spite of the bitter 
denunciations of Liberals, the obscene scoffings of 
Behaviorists, and the ignorant attacks of newspaper 
editors—regardless of these counterblasts, the laws 
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of Mendel, the results of the mental testers, and the 
discoveries of the eugenists are being brought to 
general attention by skilful authors who really 
comprehend what they are writing about and agree 
solidly in all the main features of their presentation. 

It is sometimes suggested that if any one wants 
to know about heredity he should be directed to the 
original works of Morgan, Pearson, Castle, and the 
other genuine scientists who are doing the research 
and discovering the facts; but it needs only a little 
experience in trying to make, say, college students 
of good ability get their knowledge exclusively in 
this way, to convince us that it will never do for the 
general public. ‘There is a real need for the honest, 
able, and discriminating popularizer. The original 
works are too technical, too fragmentary, too care- 
ful to avoid duplication, too detached, too objective. 

Our three authors agree in affirming (a) that 
both mental and physical traits are in some degree 
dependent upon hereditary factors, in man as well 
as in other organisms; (b) that the effects of expe- 
riences are not ordinarily passed on to the next 
generation; (c) that human beings differ inherently 
and irrevocably in numerous traits, many of which 
are exactly measurable; and (d) that intelligentiy 
selective mating is demanded by the facts both of 
biology and of sociology or history. 

Wiggam is still the optimistic and enthusiastic 
advocate of eugenical reform. He writes a rapid, 
exciting book, full of information and enlivened 
with social philosophy—if such it can be called. It 
is intensely interesting and persuasive, though the 
unfortunate lapses of the author are somewhat dis- 
turbing. I refer to a certain fecundity in gelatinous 
phrases such as: “put intelligence in the human 
saddle and give it the bit and rein;” “rampant in 
this age;” “the Apollos and Venuses of the race;” 
“are culture and Cupid deadly enemies?” “rising 
tide of social and biological capacity,” etc., etc. But 
he can write better and does, for the most part, even 
when rhapsodical : 


The social philosopher sits by the side of the moron . . . 
and wonders if there are inherent in the enterprise of 
civilization itself those agencies that bring decay... . J And 
he wonders too whether those instruments of science which 
have charted the heavens, have . . . weighed the atom and 
the stars, cannot also penetrate into the mystery of his own 
being and progress, and devise a way of living happily 
and effectively in the midst of wealth, refinement, and 
culture, until the end of the earthly drama. It is this 
passion and the hope of solving this, the last great mystery 
that confronts human intelligence, that have given rise to 
the science of eugenics. 

Needless to say, Wiggam thinks that science can 
succeed in this, and in his really excellent discussion 
of a great many of the factors involved he touches 
on some of the newest results of research. ‘The 
reader will find good accounts of Pearl’s work on 
alcoho] and on population growth, some English 
studies on tuberculosis, behaviorism (seriously criti- 
cized), the new Stanford studies on gifted indi- 
viduals, and some of the very latest work on the sex 
hormones. This alone would make the book worth 
while. But there is much more, including extended 
discussions of environmentalism, correlation of 
valuable traits, contemporary natural selection, 
leadership and democracy, and birth control. 
Wiggam considers birth control one of the most 
important biological factors in modern life, accepts 
its inevitability, and shows ingeniously how it is 
bound to produce beneficial results in the long run. 

Sadler’s book comes in questionable shape. Look- 
ing at it one asks, Can a book called “The Truth” 
about something, written by a physician who puts 
his portrait on the jacket and who is the author of 
such confections as “Constipation. How To Cure 
Yourself,” “The Elements of Pep,” and “How 
You Can Keep Happy” (and thirteen others! )— 
can such a book be worth the postagé required to 
send it to the reviewer? ‘The temptation is strong 
to say, No, and condemn it as nonsense without 
further ado, But a reading shows that this would 
be quite wrong. It is in reality a very good and 
rather extensive explanation of heredity, well 
adapted for the layman. In fact, it possesses some 
virtues not to be found in any of the regular texts. 
It gives, in the first place, a thorough and complete 
conspectus of elementary genetics, and thus forms 
an excellent companion volume to Wiggam’s more 
general work. Its chief virtue, and one that will 
make it of use even for academic purposes, is that 
it brings together the work of more numerous in- 
vestigators than is usual in such cases. Dealing with 
all the important aspects of the subject it brings in 
good accounts of the special researches of Biffen, 
Davenport, Boas, Wolff, Pawlow, Ragnano, Wol- 


tereck, and others in addition to the authorities more 
commonly cited. 

On such questions as the origin of mutations and 
the real cause of sex determination, Sadler is un- 
usually clear and judicial; and if he were a little 
more careful in crediting citations to their authors 
and in avoiding misspellings and other small mis- 
takes his book could be recommended quite unre- 
servedly. He takes more than 500 pages for 
genetics proper, promising to treat of human 
heredity and of eugenics in two future volumes. 

Professor Guyer’s book is a splendid revision and 
enlargement of a standard work on genetics and 
eugenics. It provides more of the biological back- 
ground than the others, dealing with statistical 
method, embryology, and the mechanics of develop- 
ment in the early chapters, and touching on various 
technical matters throughout in a way that makes 
it a fully adequate text-book rather than a mere 
popular account for general reading. ‘The reader 
will find, of course, a complete account of the 
author’s famous experiments on induced eye defects 
and their inheritance; and the scientific caution with 
which these are interpreted may well serve as an 
example to all who have to deal with the matter of 
acquired characteristics. A good deal of space is 
devoted to the inheritance of human traits mental 
and physical; and the relation between human 
biology and such social questions as delinquency, 
population growth, behavior in general, and immi- 
gration is carefully discussed. A short section deals 
with eugenics and concludes with the confident 
assertion tha we are now able to decide whether we 
shall continue to people the earth with imbeciles, 
paupers, and degenerates—or with the type that the 
author calls “the well-born child.” 








Head piece designed by Lorraine Combs for “The Honorable 
Picnic,” by Thomas Raucat (Viking Press) 


One who has read and mastered books like these 
will view with some suspicion the behavioristic 
attack upon the general eugenic position which Dr. 
J. B. Watson makes, as for instance in an article 
in a recent number of Harper’s Magazine. If his 
whole position is not regarded as hopelessly unten- 
able, there are at least certain questions that he wiil 
have to answer. Let us conclude by asking the one 
serious opponent of eugenic theory who comes with 
some show of scientific authority how he maintains 
his oft-asserted belief that differences among nor- 
mal relatives are due to slight differences in childish 
environment, while their similarities are likewise 
due to similar experiences—in brief, that heredity 
has nothing to do with either. If the differences 
observable in brothers, occurring in spite of every 
effort to make their surroundings identical, are 
nevertheless inevitable and due to unavoidable slight 
inequalities in their opportunities, how is it that sons 
often resemble their fathers very closely? Are we 
asked to believe that the early childhood environ- 
ments of two successive generations, many years 
apart, are often more nearly similar than the sur- 
roundings of two twin brothers who live contempo- 
raneously and together? 

Historical writing has lost one of its ablest con- 
temporary exponents in the death of Professor J. B. 
Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge University, England. ‘Though he held the 
chair of modern history Professor Bury made his 
reputation (at the age of twenty-four) by his bril- 
liant editions of the Odes of Pindar which displayed 
an amazing poetic insight into the literature of 
Greece and knowledge of its history. His masterly 
“History of the Roman Empire from Augustus to 
Marcus Aurelius” followed only a year later, and 
thenceforth he produced a series of notable studies. 
Professor Bury united to a vast erudition the ability 
to write lucidly and interestingly, and his work 
marked a breach with the traditional text-book style 
of writing. 


““Copey’s” Literary Taste 


THE COPELAND READER: An Anthology 
of English Poetry and Prose, By CHARLEs 
TownsEND CopELAND. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1927. 2 vols. $4. 

Reviewed by JoHN PALMER Gavir 


MAN’S book-shelves betray him with ac- 
curacy, disclose his scope and his limita- 
tions, his enthusiasms, his sense of humor, 

his blind-spots, and his phobias. Altogether, his 
tastes, and in a large significance, his character. 
Even more unerringly, these will be betrayed by 
his selection of things to read aloud. 

Mr. Copeland’s compendium, now issued in two 
volumes instead of the bulky and expensive single 
volume in which it first appeared, is not sub- 
ject to the ordinary sort of criticism. It is not 
in the usual sense an anthology. It does not purport 
to be comprehensive of the literature, chiefly Eng- 
lish and American, from which its selections are 
drawn. By definition it consists “only of what, I 
have read aloud during thirty-four years of teach- 
ing, lecturing, and reading.” Therefore if the 
reader resent omissions he may keep it to himself. 
Perhaps they are not suited to purposes of elocu- 
tion; perhaps “Copey” does not care for them even 
if he knows them, 

It seems justifiable, however, to remark upon the 
absence of any of the exquisitely readable literature 
of modern science—such things as Thomas H. 
Huxley’s “On the Physical Basis of Life,” or John 
Tyndall’s “Scope and Limit of Scientific Material- 
ism.” Perish the thought that “Copey” does not 
know them! How comes it that there is nothing 
of Ruskin? A dozen cheaper things could have 
been spared to make room for “The Mystery of 
Life and Its Arts.’ Of translations, why only 
Hebrew and Greek? I do not understand the 
omission of gems from the German and French, to 
go no further and mention at random only such 
things as Maupassant’s “The Necklace,” “Claire 
de Lune,” or “A Piece of String;” or some of the 
abundant vividnesses of Victor Hugo, as for in- 
stance the initial episode of Jean Valjean and the 
good Bishop Bienvenu, or that last tremendous 
encounter with Javert. Personally I should reject 
twenty of “Copey’s” selections in favor of Olive 
Schreiner’s “In a Ruined Chapel,” or “The Sun- 
light Lay Across My Bed.” ‘The selections from 
Philosopher Dooley and Ring Lardner are by no 
means their best or funniest, judged by any taste. 

There are inadvertences in indexing; most re- 
grettable is the announcement in the Introduction 
of the account of the death of Falstaff (from 
“King Henry V”) and its failure of inclusion in 
the book. I cannot find it. 

It is easy to pick flaws in such a work; ungracious, 
too, for here is a labor of love and it is precisely 
what it purports to be—the selection by one man, 
according to his own taste, of things to read aloud, 
Other tastes, other selections; de gustibus non est 
Withal it ista very fine collection; 


disputandum, 
To become 


worthy of a place in any library. 
familiar with its contents is to gain a rich furnish- 
ing of thought and imagination, Professor Cope- 
land has entitled himself to the gratitude not only 
of his own branch of the teaching profession, but 
of the whole world of readers in the English 
language. 

Moreover, here is a sort of monument, erected 
by himself and quite legitimately, to a man peculiar- 
ly beloved. For “Copey,” as he is generally and 
affectionately called, occupies a position unique at 
Harvard. ‘There are other men there who as much 
as he build themselves into the lives of their 
students; there are men more ingratiating and popu- 
lar. But I know of none who in quite the same 
way makes it both his business and his avocation to 
perform that magic of hand-picking which is the 
gift of only a few. His room in the ancient Hollis 
Hall is habitually the gathering place where weekly 
or oftener before the open fire sits the group or 
individuals of his students who find him a giver of 
life-values beyond the scope of class-room stuff. 
And every year at the Harvard Club in New York 
is held the dinner in his honor—even though in 
occasional emergency he be absent in the flesh—of 
the “Charles Townsend Copeland Association,” 
which is no organization at all, but only the spon- 
taneous annual gathering of Harvard graduates who 
insist upon paying tribute to the man who was to 
them something more than a mere perfunctory pro- 
fessor. For them he somehow completed the 
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electric circuit of life; they know in their lives a 


vitai current which they attribute to him. To such 


as these especially, this book means something very 
much more than is printed in its pag 

Probably he dees not know how he does it. 
Probably he is quite mistaken in accounting for it. 
I dare say he thinks he did it by acquainting these 
boys with such literature as he has compiled in this 
d ty volum In this book he premises during 
t forthcoming “year off” to write his reminiscences 
Let us hi pe he does it; it will be a thing to anti pate 
€a | We shall see whether he is able to embody 
in this ineffable Something that he has and 
zg [ doubt it I do not belie: 
counted for by any formula To | 
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Musical Art 


THE STORY OF MUSIC. By Paut BexKker. 
New York: W. W. Norron & Co. 1927. 
$3.50 

Reviewed by Epwarp BuRLINGAME 

Harvard University 

66” tory of Music,” originally a series 
ie tures for the Radio High School 
in Southwestern Germany, is a praise- 
‘thy attempt to indic ite the evolution of musical 
art, \ ag 4 minimum of technicality, as an outcome 
of intellectual forces of the various periods con- 
cerned. It wisely omits superfluous biographical 
material in favor of causative analysis of no little 


pany is succinctly expressed as 
follows: ‘‘We shall see that histery 
tion of dates eee incidents and so-called facts, but 
the great life process of mankind, 
comprehend, not by looking at it as a kind of his- 
torical costume parade, but only by 
nize the forces which control it. 
After 
count ol 
conclusion o: this section is worthy of quotati mn. 
Greek music is a beautiful 
been. Its great influence upon succeeding times consists les 
in landing on actual musical 


is not a collec- 
which we may 


trying to recog- 


” 


a sketch of early primitir * music, the ac- 


’ Greek music is particularly admirable. “The 


myth of a world that has 


examples than in stimulating 
] 


ever anew the desire to reconstruct something that probably 
mever existed in that particular form. For many efforts 
have been made—ever since the days of the Renaissance, of 
the Florentine opera and French tragedy, of Gluck’s 


operatic reforms, of Schiller’s “Bride of Messina,” and 
Wagner’s “Studies in Music”—to reconstruct antique drama 
with its peculiar relation to music. The Greek Theorists 
also exercised a profound influence on the earlier Middle 
Ages. It is probably safe to say that all these efforts were 
based upon mistaken ideas about Greek music, but the mis 
understandings led to great pr results. We may 
therefore conclude, with all deference to research, that the 
true historic value of Greek music lies in the myth it has 
created about itself. The creation of this myth, which for 
centuries had a fructifying was its greatest 
achievement. 


»ductive 


influence, 
One may search in vain through the standard his- 
tories of music to find such commonsense diagnosis 
and such justice of observation. 
Ss 8 
The accounts of Gregorian music and of the poly- 
phonic developments to the sixteenth century are 
lucid and Here and there one 
finds misle: as the mention of 
the r Racecar minnesinger 


even eng rossing. 
ding statements such 
before the French trouvéres 
and troubadours, in reverse chronological order of 
their origin. 
in Munich, is deemed more 
tion) than Palestrina, 
in his premonition « The chapter 
on “Instrumental Harmony” is happily unconven- 
tional and stimulating in its exposition. On the 
other hand, the erowth of Italian 
opera, a dramatic episode of momentous 
quences, is summarily treated. The chapters on 
Bach and Handel, of overwhelming significance for 
the ‘Teuton, are expanded with undue sense of pro- 
portion. “But all names pale beside those of Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
They are the sum and substance of musical culture 
in the eighteenth century.”” Without attempting to 
above names, however, it is 


Lassus, having passed much of his life 
important (by implica- 
whereas he is significant chiefly 
harmonic style. 


invention and 


conse- 


deny the weight of the 
foolish to av 
of German music to both French and Italian sources. 
Couperin, Rameau, Vivaldi, Alessandro and Do- 
menico Scarlatti contributed much to Sebastian Bach. 
Despite the the reaction of French 
and It 


oid acknowledgment of the indebtedness 


minimizing of 


} 1 
allan metn 


ods upon German art, the presenta- 


in relation to the 
So also are the in- 


tion of both Bach and Handel 
spirit of their time is arresting. 
terpretations of Haydn and Mozart. In comment- 
ing on Gluck, Mr. Bekker states: “‘When Gluck 
first came to Paris, therefore, as he did in 1774 at 
the age of sixty, to rehearse his ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ 
he found net a few obstacles in his path. The fol- 
lowers of Italian music turned violently against him, 
calling his music cold and scholarly, and only the 
admirers of the old French operas of Lully and 
Rameau stood by him.” Quite true, but Mr. Bekker 
does not state that Vienna, in its enthusiasm for 
Italian opera, had proved so hostile to Gluck’s idea 
attempt 
unprejudiced in 


of “reform” in opera, as to force him to 


Paris as more enlightened and 
matters. 


‘The picture 


dramati 
drawn of Beethoven is stereotype -d, 
quate. But the universal reaction of 
upon the suceeding romantic 
rstated. 

ss Ss 


still fairly ade 
Be tneven composers 


} ] 
Is much und 


onward, owing perhaps to the 


” 


From Beethoven, 


ersity of currents, the exposition of “‘tendencies 
is more casual. Weber at the 

Schubert; Schumann is singularly neglected in favor 
l lelssohn. The 


is exalted capone of 
less momentous Men 
Chopin, surely 
cenutry 


or the hist rically 
historical import of L 


one oft the 


iszt 1 1S be littled; 


most creative of nineteenth 


forces, is’ scarcely mentioned. ‘The indubitable 
pioneer qualities of Berlioz are apparently unrecog- 


nized, despite the indebtedness of Liszt, Waener, 
Richard Strauss, etc., him. Wa and Verdi, 
on the ether hand, are skilfully contrasted. 
ice Mr. Bekker German audiences, 
it is perhaps natural that he discourses at length of 
Mahler, Strauss, and Reger, but 
adequate reason for his ignoring of 
surely one of the 

passing by Schénberg, 


gner 


1 wrote for 
srahms, Bruckner, 
Ci ems no 
Hugo Wolf, 
and still less 


whose 


great song-writers, 
for his virtually 
influence in the twenticth century has been 
widespread and unescapable. It is explicable that the 
César Franck should be left 
out, but the group of his pupils constitutes a wing 
of the French school of composition which cannot 
be forgotten. That the Russians Glinka, Dargo- 
mischky, Borodin, Musorgsky (save for a reference 
to “Boris” and the songs as influencing Del 
Rimsky-Kersakov, and Tschaikovsky 


constitutes a 


mystical, unaggressive 


yussy ), 
should not 


even be mentioned grave omission, 


Since nationalistic music in Russia was the direct 


literature and of the 
Bekker lost 


lectual “forces.” 


outcome of nationalism in 


liberalism which freed the serfs, Mr. 
chance to correlate musical and intel 
7 J x 7 7 


Notwithstanding most of 
them attributable to a patriotic desire to prove every- 
thing of moment in music German in source, there 
is unquestionably much of value in Mr. Bekker’s 
In fact, up to the section dealing with ro- 
mantic composers, there is truly illuminating com- 
ment in the way of revealing the background of 
musical art. It is often difficult to infer this from 
the majority of recognized histories. ‘The untech- 
nical reader will therefore find a genuine stimulus 
n “The Story of Music” provided that he exercises 
some indulgence towards its limitations in unsnarling 
the somewhat tangled thread of romantic and 
historical fabric. 


signal shortcomings, 


boc yk. 


“modern” 


States Civil Service 
an open competitive examination 
position of Junior Librarian, 


The United 


announces 


Commission 
for the 
applications for 


which must be on file with the Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., not later than August 
13. The date for assembling of competitors wil] 


be stated on their admission cards and will be abo 
ten days after the close of receipt of applications. 


at the Marine 


and vacanci 


The examination is to fill a vacancy 
Re ei 


ring in positions requiring simila 


Barracks, Parris Island, es occur- 
r qualifications in 
United 
in the District of Col- 
year. After the probational 
Civil Service act and 
will 


the Federal classified service throughcut the 


States. The entrance salary 
} 


1 
umbia is $1,860 a 


period required by the rules, 


advancement in pay depend. upon individual 


efficiency, increased usefulness, and the occurrence 


of vacancies in oe positions. For appointment 
of Washin gton, D. C., the 
appri nes the same. Competitors will be rated 


library 


outsid alary will be 
classification, and 

languages (French, Italian, 
Russian, Swedish, Dano-Nor- 


en economy; cataloguing, 


‘iblicgraphy; modern 
Spanish, Portuguese, 


weean). 





A Washington Gallery 


“ASHINGTON. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$20. 


By JosepH Dittaway Sawyer, 
1927. 
2 vels. 
Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 
entertain 
and instruct the general must be 
by historical students with the curt 
It belongs with the books of 
The problems 


S a biography this work, while it may 
reader, 

dismissed 
word “uncritical.” 
Jared Sparks and Edward Everett. 
and doubts which interest modern scholarship with 
pie oneh to Washington’s career have no existence 
for Mr. Sawyer. He calmly includes much legen- 
dary or dubio us material; he can be guilty of so 
grave an inaccuracy as to say that in 1798 the 
United States declared war against F 
one original contribution which the two 
make to the subject is a fairly full history of Mount 
Vernon after Washington’s death—its “eclipse,” as 


the author calls it, and its restoration and preserva- 


rance. ‘The 
volumes 


ticn as a patriotic shrine. 

The real value of these handsome volumes 
Never before has such an 
array of Washington’s career 
heen brought within covers. There are more than 
‘them, ranging from Robert Washington 
Manor, who died in 1619, to views of 
the various Washington 
erected in the United States. 
lery of photographs, engravings, paintings, sketches, 


is as 
gallery of illustrations. 
relating to 


pictures 


1,500 oF 
of Sulerave 
monuments and_ statues 


Not merely is this gal- 





portraits, and so on certain to engross the ordinary 
reader, and kindle his imagination; it contains a 
ecod deal that will be of value to the most thorough 
of Washington material. 
aim has been to include everything 
We have 

; photogr: iphs 
hair, the Bastille 


and precise students 
-T} . ’ 
The compiler’s 
that is even remotely germane. about 250 
portraits, good, bad, and ap scrypha! 
of museum pieces—swo rds, locks of 


Lafayette, the coffin 
aah paintings 


key sent by este ite; reproduc- 


tions of such floridly as those 
of J. L. G. Ferris and such better 
Howard Pyle’s; Revolutionary worthies galore; 
battle-pieces; natural scenes Bunker Hill to 
the State of Washington; various interiors associated 
Washington; 
historical pictures, ranging from Psat iS Saving 
Capt. John Smith to the at Marye’s Heights, 
Frederick burg, after the butchery of the Union 
Sometimes four pictures are thrust 


works of art as 
from 


with and for good asure, random 


scene 
army in 1862. 
upon a single page. 


es SF 


The industry which assembled these illustrations, 
and the courage of the publisher in bringing out so 
But it must be 


costly a set, deserve commendation. 


added that the work would have been twice as valu- 
able had more critical care gone to the choice of the 
pictures, and had they been reproduced with more 
dignity and finish. Many of them should have been 
ading and 
Others 
should have been accompanied by a critical evalua- 
tion to put the unwary reader upon his guard. Still 


carefully 


excluded entirely. They are false or m'sle 


have no place in a careful historical work. 


others should have been replaced by more 


selected illustrations of the same subject. A num- 


ber of the portraits are second-rate or third-rate; 
some of the pictures of places are worse than that— 
seem to have been taken from commercial 
As for the work of repr 
frequently left the illustration 


Photegraphs of hi lft nes 


a few 


} } . . 
postcards. duction, it has 


blurred. 


rough or 


seldom come cut well 


book-w me and such photographs appear numerous 


here. These are defects in llection of real and 


enduring value, 
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Secretaries and Policies 
THE AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF STATE 

AND THEIR DIPLOMACY. Edited by 

SAMUEL FLacc Bemis. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. 1927. 3 vols. $4 each. 

Reviewed by JoHN CoRBIN 

N his preface to a series of volumes on the lives 

and achievements of our Secretaries of State, 

Nicholas Murray Butler stresses the fact that 
the Declaration of Independence, clarion call though 
it was to the oppressed of all nations, was predicated 
upon “a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind.” He proceeds to sketch in able outline the 
continuous series of international broils, not to say 
entanglements, that have confronted the heads of 
the State Department. It is indeed quite true, 
though a truth not yet sufficiently realized, that our 
role in the late war was precisely that played by the 
founders of the republic in the wars between Eng- 
land and the France of Louis XVI, of the French 
Revolution and of the Empire of Napoleon; that, 
yesterday as in the beginning, our vital interests and 
national honor, perhaps our existence as a nation, 
were to be safeguarded only by the realities of for- 
eign alliance—call it cobelligerency, if you will. 

Washington did indeed live to be sorely plagued 
by the French alliance which had been his and our 
salvation. Even in the first exultation that indis- 
pensable aid was forthcoming, his prudence and his 
deep wisdom foresaw imminent dangers. At a 
still earlier date John Adams had the same pre- 
vision—and subsequently suffered, as President, in- 
conveniences quite as great. But what they cau- 
tioned us against was not all participation in the 
affairs of Europe, not even against all alliances, but 
only, to quote the Farewell Address, against such 
alliances as are “permanent” and therefore calcu- 
lated, “by interweaving our destiny” with that of a 
foreign nation, to “entangle our peace and _ pros- 
Not until Jefferson’s Inaugural Address 
did the loose phrase “entangling alliances” emerge 
to darken council. The historic fact is that the 
French alliance disentangled us from toils that 
threatened to strangle the infant Republic, becom- 
ing dangerous only in so far as it had elements of 
inescapable permanency. ‘The series of volumes in 
hand bears strongly upon the problem of the League 
of Nations—the deeply perplexing problem of safe- 
guarding our interests in the affairs of the world 
without embroiling us in controversies that do not 
primarily concern us. It aims to inculcate a decent 
respect not only for the opinions of mankind but for 
our own vital interests. 

Not that the series is in any dubious sense propa- 
ganda. Neither President Butler nor James Brown 
Scott, who contributes a Historical Introduction, so 
much as mentions the League. “The succeeding chap- 
ters are contributed by historians of repute, each a 
specialist in his field and writing as such. Archives 
have been ransacked with results which, if in no 
case momentous, yet form a permanent addition to 
our knowledge. ‘The work as a whole will doubt- 
less take rank among the rapidly increasing list of 
definitely restricted studies, such as “The American 
States During and After the Revolution,” by Allan 
Nevins, and “The History of the American Fron- 
tier,” by Frederic L. Paxson. The danger in such 
a work, made up of separate studies by a series of 
collaborators, is the lack of “one increasing purpose.” 
A certain measure of Jiaison is indispensable. Wher- 
ever, as is generally the case, a negotiation is han- 
dled by two or more succeeding Secretaries of State, 
the chapters should snugly hook up with one an- 
other. This has been admirably accomplished. 





perity.” 


-Among those interested primarily in our foreign 


relations the work is destined to afford an indis- 
pensable supplement, and in some cases to supersede, 
the general histories. 

An effort has been made to “enliven” the nar- 
tative “by interweaving the story of the activities 
and the personalities of the men who have held the 
office of Secretary of State with the story of the 
work of that office itself.” The endeavor promises 
well, for, as President Butler points out, “of the 
forty-two incumbents of the office six became Presi- 
dent of the United States, and, in addition, no fewer 
than thirteen were at one time or another active 
candidates for that office, either at the polls or in 
the councils of their respective political parties.” 
This latter activity has possibilities. If it could be 
detailed in such a work the result would doubtless 
prove enlivening. But the hard fact is that the 
Secretary of State as such, lively though his per- 


sonality may be, is in reality subordinate to his 
President and has little scope for the traits that 
make for salient characterization. Examples of “the 
character which is drama” come to him from with- 
out. “Your veterans in diplomacy,” wrote John 
Adams to R. R. Livingston, Secretary under the old 
Articles of Confederation, “consider us (American 
Ministers) as a kind of militia, and hold us, perhaps, 
as is natural, in some degree of contempt; but wise 
men know that militia sometimes gain victories over 
regular troops.” The reference is to Bunker’s Hill, 
then a recent memory. Leng before the era of 
shirtsleeves, “militia diplomacy” was a byword. 
Yet Adams’s boast was not without warrant: “I 
have long since learned that a man may give offense 
and yet succeed.” That the highly contentious 
clauses of Jay’s treaty were predetermined by 
Alexander Hamilton, working extra-officially with 
the British minister in Philadelphia, unbeknown to 
Secretary Jefferscn and probably also to Washing- 
ton, has been brilliantly shown by Professor Bemis 
in his monograph published in 1923, and the story 
is summarized here. “It would seem that the treaty 
which bears Jay’s name should be credited to Alex- 
ander Hamilton.” Though not precisely a militia 
diplomat, the Little Lion was unorthodox in his 
methods as John Adams—and, as is now generally 
conceded, as successful. 

Those clauses of the treaty which were indubitably 


Jay’s own provide for the peaceful settlement of | 


disputes, and constitute a purer success. The prin- 
ciple of arbitration between states had been imbedded 
in the Articles of Confederation—and that was 
really arbitration between foreign nations, for the 
thirteen States were then more thoroughly “foreign” 
to one another than we of today can readily imagine. 
In 1785 Jay had prepared a report favoring the 
settlement of the boundarv dispute with Great 
Britain by means of a mixed commission, and in 
1790 Washington transmitted a copy of it to the 
Senate—urging, furthermore, a policy of arbitra- 
tion in all possible disputes with all nations. Jay’s 
treaty of 1794 provided for the arbitration of all 
outstanding difficulties—‘‘a precedent which has 
been fruitful in subsequent international relations.” 

The result of John Adams’s militia diplomacy 
was a treaty with Holland which enunciated prin- 
ciples designed to secure the freedom of the seas. 
Some of these principles had been foreshadowed in 
the treaty of 1778 with France, and all of therm 
“have been contended for by the United States ever 
since.” At Paris in 1783 Franklin went so far as 
to urge that not merely merchants with unarmed 
vessels but also fishermen, farmers, artisans, and 
manufacturers should be immune in person and in 
property. With the success of these efforts to con- 
fine the ravages of war the series in hand is very 
largely concerned, such being the chief substance of 
American diplomacy. How far we have proceeded, 
and in which direction, may be judged in this pas- 
sage from the chapter on Timothy Pickering by the 
late Henry Jones Ford, It is the nearest approach 
to propaganda in the three volumes. 

Events have not tended to diminish the catalogue of 
contraband articles, as the United States desired, nor in 
general to enlarge neutral rights, ‘The mechanical resources 
of war have been so enlarged as to give military value to 
many articles that were not formally supposed to possess it. 
Neutral rights have tended to narrow, rather than to 
enlarge. The belief that war can be restricted to the 
combatants primarily engaged, and that definite limits can 
be put to the disturbance caused by other nations, seems 
to be less and less practicable as the world goes on. 

Few people doubt the essential benevolence of our 
agelong efforts in behalf of neutrals and of world 
peace; but the fact remains that we are by nature 
and manifest destiny a commercial nation, and that 
our interest in such matters is largely self-interest. 


oh oe 


Unexplored Country 

(Continued from page 987) 
the fairy story and the myth as the legitimate and 
logical field for the screen. But the motion picture 
has a far wider range than that. ‘There are superb 
possibilities for it in poetry—such poetry as Dante’s, 
or Blake’s, or Coleridge’s, with all their rich freight 
of imagination. It has never yet been proved that 
the masses are insensible to the great because they 
accept the commonplace. If some producer would 
have the boldness to offer them a picture, shorn of 
the paraphernalia popularly considered necessary for 
success, and relying on the greatness of the imagina- 
tion back of it for appeal, it might be triumphantly 
demonstrated that the public knows and loves the 
highest when it sees it. 


A Saga of the Obscure 


THE FORERUNNERS OF ST. FRANCIS. 
By Ext.en Scorr Davison. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1927. 

Reviewed by Vipa D. ScupDER 
HIS book was needed. In the universal 
honoring of St. Francis during the past: 
year, it is well to remember that the beloved 

Poverello was no isolated genius. He and his move- 

ment were the final and fragrant flower of a pas- 

sionate desire potent in Christendom during all its 
story. Nowhere are to be found more poignant 
phases of social compunction united to religious un- 
rest, nowhere a braver challenge to conventional 

Christianity and the institutional Church, than at the 

very heart of the so-called Ages of authority and 

faith, 


“The list of those who questioned the teach-@ 


ing of the Church,” says Miss Davison, “is longer ¢ 
in the two centuries just preceding the establishment ¢ 


of the mendicant orders than at any time since the 
Council of Nicxa.” Diverse fluctuating move- 
ments{ some within the pale of orthodoxy, others 
slipping into the limbo of heresies, marked the con- 
tinuous effort of men to escape the shackles of 
private property and to live in that feudal and 
predatory world as they thought Christ meant men 
to live,—the free life of evangelical poverty, of 
brotherhood and love. 

Of such movements this book tells the story, and 
it is a fine contribution to American scholarship. 
Nothing had filled its place, though Lea’s “History 
of the Inquisition” and Tocco’s “L’Eresia nel Medio 
Evo’’ occur to mind as its precursors. But the body 
of Lea’s book belongs to a later period, and Tocco 
naturally does not deal with the monastic orders. 
Miss Davison’s indefatigable studies, left incomplete 
at her death and brought into shape by the competent 
work of Miss Gertrude Richards, form a worthy 
memorial, and a witness to the ability of American 
women in historical research, ‘The careful notes 
and ample bibliography offer a gathering of clues 
which it may be hoped that future students may fol- 
low, while the body of the text will give the general 
reader a comprehensive and accurate survey of cer- 
tain less known yet not least significant aspects of 





medieval life. 
Ss SA SK 


The account of the eleventh and twelfth century 
monastic reformers is followed by chapters on 
Arnold of Brescia, on those fascinating people the 
Umiliati, on the Cathari and the Waldensians. 
Each chapter is full of fresh and vivid detail, for 
Miss Davison was never content to take factors at 
second hand; the book, this part of which is enlarged 
from her doctoral dissertation, bears evidence on 
almost every page of her painstaking investigation 
of sources. Miss Richards, who has expanded and 
rewritten from Miss Davison’s notes, well supple- 
ments her. It is hardly possible to pass from the 
chapters on the monastic reformers to those which 
follow, and discern where a second hand has been 
at work. Perhaps, however, had the work received 
the final shaping of the author, there might have 
been a little more illumined interpretation in pro- 
portion to the presentation of facts. One craves 
delineation more obviously from within of the 
thought and feeling that inspire these movements 
of social and religious revolt, which M. Shotwell 
well calls in his Foreword “a saga of the obscure.” 
The most readable portion of the volume is the Sec- 
ond Part, with its delightful little sketches, some- 
times unfinished and fragmentary, picturing the re- 
action of social and economic forces deep in the life 
of the common people. Fresh and vital, taken 
straight from the sources, these sketches show both 
Miss Davison’s ardor in research and her genuine 
power to make the past live again for us, 

But the whole book is packed with information, 
and it is a fine thing to have gathered in one volume 
the story of those protesting groups: so restive all 
of them under the discrepancies between the Gospel 
they professed and the claims of a despotic and 
worldly Church, so fervently sure that in evangelical 
poverty was the Way enjoined by Christ, and so 
unable to follow that Way, except by éither with- 
drawing from the common lot like monks, or drift- 
ing into vagaries like the Cathari. Miss Davison 
evidently thought that the Christian radical is now 
as then confronted by an insoluble dilemma. She 
says: “Early Christianity was ... an attempt to 
regulate the individual life according to the precepts 
and commands of Christ, among which were sev- 
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eral which if followed literally would have effectu- 
ally barred the development of any institution based 
on Christianity.” Her whole book is in a way a 
comment on that sentence, nor does it exhaust by 
any means the comment to be made, 

Meanwhile, this tale of protest against the tem- 
poralities and worldliness of the Church, and the 
general difficulty of living the good life in an 
acquisitive society, is impressive. At many a turn 
a modern mind finds itself in fellowship with these 
gallant, bewildered minds of times long past. The 
effect of the book is cumulative, and if we add to 
its story, knowledge of the stubborn effort of Fran- 
cis’s successors to discard ownership and live true 
to love and poverty, we feel the power of a conflict 
forever thwarted, forever renewed. Will men ever 
be satisfied till they find how to live in the normal 
world so that obedience to Christ’s commands shall 
not lead to defeat or disaster? Modern psychology 
is helpless to account for those secret impulses 
coursing through our veins, apparently from a 
source above nature. 

How did differ 
from the Cathari, Umiliati, and the rest, who are 
Because, says Miss Davison in her con- 


Francis, who is remembered, 
forgotten? 
clusion, he had “capacity for caring so intensely for 
one’s fellow men that all questions of doctrine and 
of dogma sink into relative unimportance.” Other 
points may be noted. Francis, for instance, eschewed 
criticism, and never dealt in denunciation. Instead 
of scoring the Church, he and his sons calmly pro- 
be it, so to speak,—to work from within, 
following quite simply the Way of Life as they 
saw it. 


ceeded to 


Moreover, renunciation of worldly goods 
was no end in itself to them, as it was to the monk 
and the ascetic, but the inevitable expression of a 
natural ,—or supernatural,—sense of values. Where- 
fore the blessing of the meek was theirs, and joyous- 
ly inheriting the earth, they sang triumphant Lauds 
of the Creatures. 

This story of their predecessors, the Christian rad- 
icals of the twelfth century, has substantial im- 
portance alike for the disinterested student of history 
and for the troubled and seeking mind of the Chris- 
tan social] reformer. ; 


Medieval Days 

BROTHER JOHN, a Tale of the First Fran- 
ciscans. By Vina D. Scupper. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, (Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 
lication.) 1927. $2.50. 

THE DISCIPLE OF A SAINT, Being the 
Imaginary Biography of Raniero Di Landoccio 
Dei Pagliaresi, Secretary to St. Catherine of 
Siena. By Vina D. Scupper. New York: E, 
P. Dutton. New edition. 1927. $2.50. 

? Reviewed by Grace FRANK 


ISS SCUDDER’S imaginative reconstruc- 

tions of the past reveal the specialist in 

love with her subject. To the lives of 
the followers of St. Francis and to the intimates of 
St. Catherine of Siena she brings not only a 
scholar’s careful research but a sympathy, reverence, 
and understanding that make her spiritual kin to the 
times she recreates, 

“Brother John” is professedly not a novel—in- 
deed it is much less a novel than its predecessor, 
“The Disciple of a Saint.”- The latter, with its 
more ambitious style, its more involved plot, and 
its portraits of sinners as well as of saints, may 
legitimately claim the attention of any reader who 
would penetrate below the surface of medieval life 
by way of a very readable historical romance. 
“Brother John,” on the other hand, seeks merely 
to make real for us the problems that beset the early 
followers of St. Francis, their difficulty in remain- 
ing true to Lady Poverty, the pressure brought to 
bear on them both by the monastic orders and the 
Church, the conflict between the more spiritual and 
the more worldly elements within the Order itself. 

As we accompany the young Lord of Sanfort, 
turned simple Brother John, in his journey from 
his English castle to Assisi and later Rome, we meet 
every type of friar from the most learned to the 
most humble, and share in all their varied occupa- 
tions and experiences, humar and spiritual, In the 
end there emerges, against a faintly indicated back- 
ground of strife and intrigue, a charming picture 
of those gentle, happy, and mystically exalted 


Franciscans «who found their keenest pleasure in the 
simplest of tasks and rejoiced contentedly in their 
discovery that the more they renounced, the more 
they possessed. 

Miss Scudder’s way is far from being George 


Moore’s way, but her accomplishment in these two 
books is not incomparable with that of Mr. Moore 
in his more detailed and elaborate chronicle of the 
days of Abelard and Heloise. With themes less 
modern and human in their appeal than those in- 
volved in the great medieval tale of love, renuncia- 
tion, and frustration, Miss Scudder has nevertheless 
recreated for us in a beautiful, unmannered prose, 
delicately attuned to her subjects, the moods and 
tempers of alien times and peoples. 





An Immortal Love 


THE IMMORTAL MARRIAGE. By Ger- 
TRUDE ATHERTON. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 1927. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 
HE immortal marriage is that of Pericles 
and Aspasia in Athens of the fifth century 
B. C. That the love of this man and 
this woman has lived on gloriously because of the 
glory of their city and time cannot be denied. But 
it is also true that to Pericles the immortality of 
Athens was in large part due. Perhaps never have 
a man and a city been so completely one. Aspasia 
was not Athenian born, which is the only reason 
why their relationship in the strict legal sense could 
not be called a marriage, and without doubt Mrs. 
Atherton is right in following the modern scholar- 
ship which has taken her out of the class of the 
ordinary courtesans of the age. 

Aspasia came to Athens from Miletus in Asia 
Minor, where women lived freely and might be 
richly educated, Iv was the same freer tradition 
which shaped Sappho in Lesbos in an earlier cen- 
tury. In Athens a curious reactionary temper kept 
women in a very inferior position. Even emotion- 
ally they were assigned a small rdle. Mrs, Atherton 
makes a typical Athenian say to Aspasia, in protest 
against her sympathy with a love affair between a 
young man and a girl: “True love can exist between 
intellectual and high-minded men only. It is but 
the meaner sort of love that a man may feel for a 
woman, who is without virtue; or with only those 
lesser virtues which are necessary in the house.” 
The crystal facets of the period took no brilliancy 
from women. In the healthful, open-air, athletic 
life, which made bodies fit to house the keenest in- 
tellects, they had no share. Nor were they any more 
desired in the lively intellectual and artistic life. 
When Socrates came to die, he wanted only his men 
friends about him for talk on the immortality of 
the soul. Wife and children were sent away before 
the great hour, 

st SF 

Into a city like this came Aspasia, not only beau- 
tiful, but highly educated, brilliant, able. Pericles 
was unhappily married. They came together like 
two stars destined to one orbit. No lover of Hellas, 
especially if she be a woman also, can fail to be 
moved by this immortal love. Mrs. Atherton in- 
sists upon calling it a marriage, for Olympias, the 
legal wife, left Pericles, and Aspasia was the head 
of his house, bringing up his sons and young wards, 
and herself bearing him a son. Only on account 
of a law proposed by Pericles himself was he ille- 
gitimate, his mother being a foreigner. Later, when 
the proud statesman’s older sons had died, he asked 
for and obtained the legal legitimacy of Aspasia’s. 

But this is anticipating the story. The novel is 
without plot, except such as history has made. When 
Aspasia comes over from Miletus with her uncle, 
the architect who has been sent for to beautify 
Pirzus, the harbor town, Pericles is at the height of 
his power. The ups and downs of politics follow. 
The enemies of Pericles sometimes win, so that the 
comic poets of the day dare publicly to defame 
Aspasia—whence the erroneous tradition of her 
character. ‘Then once more his statesmanship and 
eloquence are commandeered by the volatile popu- 
lace. Through all changes, all troubles, all suc- 
cesses, Aspasia is by his side. The greater among 
his friends honor her—Socrates, of course, Soph- 
ocles, Thucydides, Anaxagoras the philosopher, 
Phidias. Immortal figures roam about in the book. 
Alcibiades is still a child, a ward in the house of 
Pericles. Euripides is beginning to be talked about, 
although Sophocles is still the most popular dram- 
atist—AEschylus has passed off the stage, Aristo- 
phanes is a child. Immortal works of art, like the 
Parthenon, are in process. 

At last the Peloponnesian War begins—but its 
dreary length is hidden from view in the novel. 
The terrible plague of the first year of invasion by 


Sparta decimates Athens. Pericles is blamed tor 
all the woes. His friend Phidias is accused on some 
charge and imprisoned, Aspasia is also accused, with 
the hemlock in the balance, but the court yields to 
the impassioned appeal of her great lover. His 
two older sons die the horrible death of the plague. 
The next year he himself sickens mysteriously and 
dies. Nothing in the book is more characteristic of 
Mrs. Atherton than the scene at his deathbed, when 
Aspasia stares down at the emaciated form and 
shrunken skull-like head of the man who for so 
many years had been her friend and companion and 
lover, and he opens his eyes upon her wide, horrified, 
but pitying gaze. He is buried, with public cere- 
mony, and in the last sentence of the book we part 
from Aspasia, with her sad eyes, wearing a faintly 
puzzled expression, fixed on the sealed door of the 
tomb. 

That Aspasia and Pericles were united in their 
intellects as well as by passion is obviously the secret 
of Mrs. Atherton’s interest in their story. The 
union of minds she emphasizes throughout, so 
entirely subordinating the element of passion as to 
give to the novel an austerity not usually associated 
with her work. May we guess that she turns to 
this ancient marriage of great natures in order to 
portray what she hopes may be the marriage of the 
future? < 

Has she told the ancient story, as a story, well! 
That is hard for one already familar with the 
period to determine. Is it really as dull, as sapless, 
as it seems in many chapters, or is one only missing 
one’s own pet ideas about the historical personages 
or events? At any rate the book is done with every 
desire for fidelity in details. Mrs. Atherton is said 
to have spent months in Athens, and her list of 
“authorities” is long and excellent. Of minor 
errors it would be ungracious to take notice, so 
large is the canvas she set herself to paint. But the 
fidelity obvious in most of the archzological data 
still remains the fidelity of the student who has 
crammed for a purpose rather than the fidelity of 
the master who has lived with these ghosts of the 
past. “From out the ghost of Pindar in you”—so 
Tennyson wrote to Sir Richard Jebb, the great 
Hellenist. Not even Aspasia, we venture to say, has 
been as close to the author of the “Immortal Mar- 
riage,” much less her city and her times. But all 
the same she has convinced us that a man and a 
woman once loved greatly, And that is probably 


what she meant to do, } 
—— wr 


Unusual Tales —_ 


THE HOUSE OF LOST IDENTITY. By 
DonaLtp Cortey. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 1927. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Witi1AM RosE BENET 

E have seen Mr. Corley’s drawings be- 

fore. A book or folder of them was 

published several years ago. They have 

fantastic imagination but did not greatly impress us 
so far as style was concerned. Neither do they as 
adjuncts to the present volume, But we had mot 
been following Mr. Corley’s stories in Harper’s, 

The Pictorial Review, and Scribner's, and the un- 

usual quality of some of them has enchanted us. 

One can remark, “Dunsany!” and one can also be 

reminded of Mr. Cabell, who writes a graceful if 

somewhat repetitive “Note for the Intending 

Reader” to this volume; but Mr. Corley’s own 

individuality, beyond all influence, is impressed upon 

the best of these tales. The very best, we agree 
with Mr. Cabell, is “The Legend of the Little 

Horses.” It is richer, and nearer to our human 

existence here below than the purer fantasies. “The 

Glass Eye of Throgmorton” is a good shudder- 

story, but even Gouverneur Morris, when he girded 

up his loins, used to do rather better in this genre. 

“The Daimyo’s Bowl” is beautiful decoration, 

“The Song of the Tombelaine” achieves a finely 

tapestried effect, “The House of Lost Identity,” 

“The Price of Reflection,” “The Tale That the 

Ming Bell Told,” “The Book of the Debts” all 

have glamour and inventiveness; but a good deal 

more satisfactory than any of these are “The 

Manacles of Youth,” “Figs,” and “The Ghost- 

Wedding.” Mr. Cabell’s insistence that in this vol- 

ume we encounter magic is more justified when one 

considers these particular stories, together with “The 

Legend of the Little Horses,” which we have 

already mentioned, 

The poet is insistent upon glamorous atmosphere 
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in stories he reads or writes. The prose writer pure 
and simple insists, on the other hand, upon accurate 
photography. ‘The poet paints in words, the usual 
prose-writer makes his mind into a kodak. Mr. 
Corley is most certainly a poet. Atmospheric 
glamour comes first with him, but his feet are firmly 
enough set upon the ground, if his head be in the 
clouds, for him to give his stories structure. The 
first three we have mentioned above involve in 
a decorative fashion the frustration and consumma- 
tion of human love. 

Of course the average reader can seldom get 
interested in the problem of human love unless it 
be presented to him in persons plausible to the world 
about him, and about his ears in most instances. Or, 
if the teller of tales must journey into the past, it 
must, for the average reader, be a definitely his- 
torical past in which the average reader can find his 
way about and relate what the writer is telling him 
to documentation in the actual history of the world 
or its legends. The average writer of “period” 
fiction supplies this documentation. Mr. Corley 
does not. He speaks immediately and intimately of 
the Gateway of Azure and Forty-Towered Bala- 
dan. Dunsany, Cabell instigated such excursions. 
Well, the average reader, to spoil my own point, 
has not proved averse to either. But, in general, 
the artist must reckon on ill attention if he thus 
essays. Nevertheless, Mr. Corley has thus essayed, 
and, in several instances, most successfully. 

I should say that Mr. Corley was a natural-born 
teller of tales, which is very different from being 
a natural-born magazine-short-story writer. “‘There- 
fore I marvel at his success in purveying his 
vair and purple dyes to the current periodicals. 
But there it is. They have been recognizant of his 
magic. It is a hopeful sign. Mr. Corley, with his 
poetic fabrications can give one an_ extremely 
pleasant evening, if one is susceptible to glamorous 
dreams. It is not an ill thing to be so susceptible in 
a world of vociferant emptiness and violent 
shadows. It is a fortunate propensity. 
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I Want An Epitaph 


By JoHN BENNETT 
WANT an epitaph. 
I’m Tired of 
Smith, Brown, and Jones, 
Who say they wish no line above 
Their cast-off bones! 





I want men to remember, 
When gray Death sets me free, 

I was a man who had many friends, 
And many friends had me: 

And welcome, as a rainy wind 
Is welcome to a tree 

Withering in life’s austere drought, 
Was our confraternity. 


“Of many a life-long friend 
Unforgetful and unforgot: 
The golden best.” 

That much my epitaph should say: 
“For all the rest 
His was the common lot 


And ordinary way.” 


Say what you please bevond that line; 
It will not matter, 

“Here sleeps an unsuccessful fool, 
As crazy as a hatter. 

Success? He would have welcomed it, 
If it had been his portion. 

He did not much; he had not much 
Of what men call good fortune; 

He slept while his companions slept; 
He often overslept them; 

But, yet . . . he made a thousand friends. 


Yes; and, by God! he kept them!” 

The Scottish Dialects Committee is appealing for 
financial help to complete its project for a dictionary 
of the Scottish language for which it has been col- 
lecting material for twenty years. The Committee 
has at its disposition a large amount of material 
remaining from that amassed by the “New English 
Dictionary” but ruled out of that by the limitations 
governing its general plan. 

















The 
BOWLING GREEN 





EITH PRESTON will be sadly missed; his 
untimely death, in his 43rd year, was a 
grief to us all. It was an excellent day 

for literary journalism when he gave up a Latin 
professorship at Northwestern University to become 
columnist and soothsayer on the Chicago Daily News. 
He entered with charming grace into the apostolic 
succession of witty versifiers whose stanzas have 
scoured that city not less keenly than her winds from 
off the Lake. 

Preston was a real wit, and he brought to his 
diurnal oracles the clear focus and perspective of a 
trained scholar. His Ph.D., one remembers, was 
awarded for special studies in “The Diction of the 
Sermo Amatorius of the Latin Comedy,” and there 
was always the specially Latin flavour in his own 
verses, a sort of phosphate of lime and Plautus, an 
acetylene sparkle. His mind was suckled at the dugs 
of the Roman wolf, he was Uncle Romulus rather 
than Uncle Remus. Sometimes we used to think 
that he was almost too insistent to give his com- 
mentaries a night-club flavor, to loop the loop too 
conscientiously. But, having put his cakes in the 
oven of journalism, it was part of his quiet merri- 
ment to do them brown and crisp. 

Many have been reproached as punsters who were 
never so peccant as he—for instance one of his 
Chinese seizures: 

Lapsus LINGUAE 
We wanted Li Wing 
But we winged Willie Wong, 
A sad but excusable 
Slip of the tong. 


He was parodist, punster, satirist, and wit. Who 
that happened upon the following in the hurly-burly 
of pre-Christmas shopping and advertising will miss 
the real feeling behind the touch of savagery— 

THE First CHRISTM.? 

Peter was a fisher boy 

Helping with the haul; 
Pilate was a shavetail 

Leading troops in Gaul. 
Judas was as innocent 

As little child can be; 
The wood that made the crucifix 

Was still a growing tree; 
Unminted still the silver 

That made the traitor’s pay, 
And none had yet commercialized 

The spirit of the day. 


Like so many satirist brethren he was himself of 
a gracious shy gentleness and gravity; and liable, 
moreover, to those mischances of the impossibly 
absurd which specially afflict philosophers. I remem- 
ber him arriving late at a large lunch-table in the 
Blackstone Hotel, one of those generous luncheons 
spread by Marcella Burns-Hahner, the famous book- 
seller. The others were all seated and already at 
pasture; Keith, very late, approached bashfully 
through the crowded room and made a polite circuit 
of the board to greet his hostess and the other guests. 
Suddenly he disappeared backward into a dense tropic 
of ferns and jungle which was arranged in a de- 
graded recess at the corner of the room. I shall not 
forget with what anxious courtesy he eventually 
re-emerged, climbing out from among the foliage, 
and remarking that he had often heard that Black- 
stone was full of difficult passages. 

When there was a certain ill-starred meeting of 
the Modern Language Association, at which he was 
to speak, who was more pained than he to observe 
the occasion tottering toward the brink of conten- 
tious farce. One remembers with affection the 
meetings with him—too few—at the Cliff-Dwell- 
ers Club or in an office in the People’s Gas Building, 
where his shy humor spread wings, where specula- 
tion dropped its landing gear and none of us cared 
when or whether we came back to earth. He en- 
joyed representing himself as the saturnian tem- 
perament— 

I like to prod the piffle 
With which the press is full, 
Or, like the banderillo, 
Pin ribbons on the bull— 
but how prettily the ribbons were impricked: 
We cannot bear to roast a book 
Nor brutally attack it; 
We Tey it gent'y on our lap 
And dust its littie jacket. 


Speaking with the privilege of one whose own 
jacket had occasionally—and how charmingly—been 
so depulverized—I write these lame paragraphs with 
a heavy sense of affection and loss, 


es ss 


Though he has done little active book-publishing 
in recent years, Mr. Mitchell Kennerley did not 
until lately transfer into other hands his remaining 
copyrights. This seems to me to deserve some 
memorandum, for it marks the vacation of an im- 
print that has been remarkable among lovers of 
fine work. The thrilling complexities and instances 
of the auction business in rare books and fine arts 
(Mr. Kennerley is president of the Anderson Gal- 
leries) are arduous enough, yet one may regretfully 
note the retirement of a publishing mark that has 
stood upon the first appearance of so much rare 
talent. It may be that publishing as a one-man joy, 
as the expression of a personal genius of taste, will 
eventually be superseded by vaster congeries of 
editing and manufacture. Yet if so it will still be 
a pity, for in no other field is distinction so plainly a 
function of X—X being that rare and individual 
gift of sensibility. 

I doubt if there has been in our time any pub- 
lisher with more sensitized development of the 
specified publisher’s instinct for Knowing It First. 
And what comfortable taste Mr. Kennerley has al- 
ways had for the sobrieties of fine bookmaking. 
That one of the most comely of modern type-fonts 
is named for him is well known, From the ap- 
pearance of that rare little anthology, Modern Love, 
in 1906, down to the latest catalogue of the 
Anderson Galleries, Kennerley’s magic with paper, 
type and ink has been manifest in everything that 
bore his name. He was trained in the lively school- 
room of old John Lane, where he began as an office 
boy: the humorous and tragic decadents of the 
Nineties surrounded his boyhood at the Bodley Head. 
His anecdotes of those days are still the most enter- 
taining panorama of the Sunflower Decade. He 
came to New York in 1896 as Lane’s envoy. For 
these thirty years he has known the literary scene 
in these parts as only an acute and tolerant pub- 
lisher can. It would be unseemly to venture upon 
personal gratuity, yet I may be forgiven for think- 
ing M.K.’s carefully guarded sanctum at the An- 
derson Galleries the most interesting chamber in 
New York, where one hears the best and shrewdest 
talk about books that I know anywhere. A 
catalogue raisonné of the books on the shelves of 
that room, which it is my private ambition some day 
to attempt, would imply the richest part of a history 
of our own times. 

Such a history would -have to record that Ken- 
nerley, probably more than any other editor, was 
first to remark and put between covers (either in 
The Forum or in books) much of the finest stuff 
of our day. His Lyric Year competition in 1912 
was admittedly the mouthpiece for the newer voice 
in American poetry. It was he who first started 
Edward Carpenter, Leonard Merrick, Frank Har- 
ris (quantum mutatus) on this side of the inkwell: 
who issued the first really portable Leaves of Grass, 
who introduced Hergesheimer, Vachel Lindsay, 
Arthur Ficke, Edna Millay; who initiated the 
Modern Drama Series of great European plays. I 
mention only such items as occur to me offhand; 
reference to publishing lists would afford surpris- 
ing reminders. Kennerley was unquestionably the 
first Modern publisher in this country, in the par- 
ticular sense in which the word is used nowadays. 
In matters of taste and literary sensitiveness few 
others have ever caught up with him. 

I always think his most characteristic editorial 
touch was what he did in The Forum when the 
Great War began. He ripped open the September, 
1914, issue of the magazine, already on its way to 
press, and inserted, as the leading feature of that 
number, a reprint of The Sermon on the Mount. 

This is a very inadequate tribute to the genius 
of the Kennerley imprint, which was one of the 
most interesting episodes in the whole history of 
American publishing. I venture it just at this mo- 
ment partly because it is News, but more because 
M. K. happens to be abroad and cannot forbid me, 

CHRISTOPHER Morey, 


————= - ———-— 


Mr. George Earle Buckle is to bring out in the 
fall a new volume of the letters of Queen Victoria. 
It is said to contain some somewhat sensational 
matter. The volume is to come down to the vear 


1885. 
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ly one believes that the sanity and civilized 
' 
I 


rogress of mankind depends on religion 


——as this reviewer does—he will lay down 
this book with mi 
pression and encouragement, For it deals 
with the state of organized religion in the 


great continent of Europe; and deals with 


ngled feelings of de 


it in so comprehensive a manner that little, 
whether 
unsaid. 


despairing, is left 


hopeful or 
It is far more easy to write about the 

church than about religion The church 

can be to a larg expressed in 

statistics, and tabulated 

being the province of the unseen spiritual 


h 
n 


extent 
in columns; religion, 
life of man, is susceptible of no su 
analysis, It is not therefore always the 
case that the state of the church in its visible 
presence truthfully mirrors the state of re- 
ligion. Many 
instance, that the world today is infinitely 
more under the spell of religion than iny 
mere description of the membership and 
activity and influence of the church would 


observers believe, tor 


indicate. 

The moral and inspirational and spiritual 
movements that surge in Europe today out- 
side the pale of any, church are perhaps the 
e They 
e young; they 
fraternal and 

associations; they have an 
international and universal character. They 
church, which is not influen- 


most encouraging sigus of the times. 
have a strong hold upon th 

exist among widespread 
mutual welfare 
may force the 


tial in counsels of peace or war, in courts 
or factories, as it used to be, to a_ house 
cleaning which will set in places of honor 


the things that are to be admired, and 
dusty relics of medievalism 
monkish attics where 
considered than salva- 


relegate the 
and tradition to the 
superstition Is more 
tron 


churchman is faced with a 
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essentially serious— 
in proportion. He believes that 
a vast deal of the integral life of the 
Christian fellowship, which the Roman 
Catholic Church has always struggled to 
preserve, is of inestimable value in keeping 
a sane sense of the gradual unfolding of 
God through Jesus Christ in the developing 
affairs of men; and yet he feels that, as 
modern scholarship and discovery and 
science open wider and wider the various 
doors of man’s knowledge, room must be 
left for an expansion of interpretation and 
a modification of ancient axioms. Religion 
no longer can commend itself by dictating 
to science. Science must be allowed to 
religion—as it will do whether its 


very difficult—and 


problem 


guide 
claim to leadership is acknowledged or not. 
Therefore there would seem to be a chance, 
in this new Europe that the war has brought 
into being,—not for the dominance of the 
traditional Roman 


undeviating spirit of 
unscientific ra- 


Catholicism, nor for the 
tionalism of much modern Protestantism— 
but for a wise synthesis of that faith which 
keeps what is best in the past with what is 
glorious in the present. ' 

To such a synthesis it would seem that 
Europe, perhaps unconsciously, is applying 
its most developed powers of spiritual dis- 
covery. It may be true that in fourteen 
countries, due to an accumulation of 
calamities, the Protestant Church is fighting 
for its life; that everywhere, largely owing 
to economic conditions, there is a dearth of 
theological students; that the religious 
education of children is being hopelessly 
neglected in one country after another: it 
may be true, on the other hand, that Roman 
astounding gains, 
“eighty- 


Catholicism is showing 
for instance in Germany 
eight Protestant institutions closed in 1923, 
while in the five years leading up to that 
Catholic Church opened seven 
institutions”—yet it 
evidence, that the 


where 


date the 
hundred such 
seem, from all the 
Protestantism that is threatened is not per- 
haps a very valuable form of Reformation 
fruit, and the Catholicism that is growing 
is not the ironbound type that has appeared 
from time to time to fetter the imagination 

changing 


would 





of men. It may be that the 
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theological front is working out, between 
the two, as the writers say is the case in 
England, a social conscience that emphasizes 
that the solution of modern civilization lies 
only in the understanding and acceptance of 
Christ as a living person, still potent in the 
lives of men. In this Gospel there is no 
reason why the best of modern Protestant- 
ism and the best of traditional Catholicism 
should not find themselves in brotherly 
agreement. 

After all there is room for all schools 
of reverent thought that find their inspira- 
tion somewhere in the mind of Jesus. 
Names should not be powerful to separate, 
and methods need not lead to division, 
The Christian faith rests on a spirit, not on 
a letter. 

Many of the aspects of the situation in 
Europe as discussed in this book form a 
fascinating and illuminating study. For 
instance it strikes the imagination to think 
of little groups of adherents of a National 
Church cut off entirely from the root of 
that church by the new alignment of 
national boundaries as adopted by the 
League of Nations; to be reminded of the 
great poverty that makes it well nigh im- 
possible to give their lives solely to culture, 
under an economic pressure which com- 
mands that Europe shall produce; to learn 
of the great influence of the Y. M. C. A,, 
for example, and the Baptist Church in 
large sections of Europe. Such information 
as the sympathetic recital of those facts 
gives is novel and_ stimulating to an 
American reader. 

But most of all is it stirring to read of 
the great desire, deep-seated in the nature 
of men, and displaying itself even in times 
of political, social, and economic chaos, to 
find and preserve a religion. Some of us, 
perhaps, as our minds turned to Europe, 
never gave a thought to its spiritual future, 
so interested were we in debts and boun- 
daries and industries. It is good to know 
that Europe has set its face towards the 
morning of promise and is bent on dis- 
covering the way of God out of the morass 
of war, It may be that, when the sun rises, 
its light may be purer than before because 
of the mist that has covered its face. 


EEE 


In the South Seas 
CANNIBAL NIGHTS. By Caprain H. 
E. Raaspe. New York: Payson & 
Clarke. 1927. $3. 
Reviewed by ARCHIE BINNS 
HIS book is not for babes and sucklings, 
unless they are the variety that strangle 
serpents while still in the cradle. Captain 
Raabe was one of these—shanghaied from 
an American clipper at thirteen, duelling 
second mate of a blood-stained South Sea 
trader at fourteen, and later blackbirder, 
follower of the Doubtful Flag and lieu- 
tenant to that notorious and epic character 
of the Islands, Bully Hayes. 

“Cannibal Nights” is a true account of 
Captain Raabe’s adventures in the South 
Seas during the ’seventies and early eighties. 
Possibly the fact that the greater part of 
the book is taken up with the first voyage 
suggests that some events have been un- 
consciously telescoped. But the events 
themselves, unbelievable as they would 
sound in fiction, are set down with unmis- 
takable candor and veracity. 

Captain Raabe’s book will take even the 
lover of the sensational into deep water; 
it contains some of the most. thrilling 
passages this reviewer has ever read. At 
least one cannot be passed by without men- 
tion—the one where young Raabe joins the 


man-eating natives of Guadalcanar in a 
night attack on the boats of the black- 


birding Tinacula. It is doubtful if any- 
thing in fiction could equal that scene for 
sheer atavism—a white boy among savages 
in the impenetrable night, acting with 
them, then thinking and feeling with them 
—until the magnificent climax of the 
attack, when the boy Raabe becomes a 
primeval savage, thirsting for the blood of 
white men, Read that chapter—and then, 
if you can, keep from glancing hastily at 
yourself to see if you have not changed to 
a naked black! 

Not all of the book is so masterfully 
written; there are some touches that will 
add nothing for those who do not realize 
that a man cannot be a seaman without 
being sentimental at times. But “Cannibal 
Nights” has no dull pages, and there are 
a dozen scenes of buccaneering, adventure, 
and gorgeous comedy anyone of which is 
worth the price of the book. 

As a record of lawless pioneer days in 


the South Seas, “Cannibal Nights” should 
take an enduring place; as the most thrill- 


ing book this reviewer has read in years it 


is recommended to every man and woman 
who is not suffering from anemia—and 
every bloodthirsty boy who has ever yearned 
to be a pirate. 
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By Howard C. Hill 


Roosevelt’s public and private cor- 
respondence, copies of his speeches, 
significant memoranda, engagement 
books, confidential reports, and _per- 
sonal notes are all deposited in the 
Library of Congress. Mr. Hill is the 
third person permitted to examine 
this material with a view to publica- 
With this inaccessible and im- 
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tion. 
portant material at his complete « 
posal, Mr, Hill has written a new 
chapter in the story of Roosevelt's 
negotiations with the Central Ameri- 
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“The editor’s sub-title ‘Strange 


and Terrible News’ accurately ex- 


plains not only his main title but 
the way in which these ballads 
readers. 
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They are delightfully sensational. & 
They give a cross-section of sev- W@ 
enteenth-century English life as F 
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autobiography or the  Bodley 

And the editor’s notes, - 
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another volume!”—Boston 
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Princess Bes Ursins 
By Maud Cruttwell 


A most dramatic and tragic 
story of the rise and fall of 
the famous mistress of Louis 
XIV whom Saint-Simon 
ralls, “Illustrious among the 
most illustrious of her time.” 
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Books of Special Interest 


, és 
French Writers 
FRENCH STUDIES AND REVIEWS. 
By RicHARD ALDINGTON. New York: 
The Dial Press. 1926. 
Reviewed by MerRIAM SHERWOOD 


HIS is a collection of articles reprinted 

from the Times Literary Supple- 
ment and the Criterion. They are mild 
little studies that will tell nothing to those 
who are special students of French litera- 
ture. Perhaps the book may call the atten- 
tion of amateurs to one or more forgotten 
writers—especially those of the medieval 
period. Yet it can hardly encourage inti- 
mate acquaintance, for there is an unneces- 
sary aridity about it. In one essay Mr. 
Aldington remarks that “the grave defect 
of this set of satirists is flatness”—a criti- 
cism that has to be applied to the present 
book, It is a very bookish book indeed, 
but without the saving graces of an 
original point of view and solid informa- 
tion. The thoughts are scant enough and 
the information, such as it is, might as well 
be gotten elsewhere. 

The first third of the book is made up 
of six reviews of. recent scholarly studies 
or critical editions of a number of 
medieval French texts. One wonders just 
what purpose Mr. Aldington had in mind 
in writing these reviews. What class of 
readers did he expect to interest? Scholars 
certainly would go to the learned periodi- 
cals for expert criticism. Mr. Aldington 
is simply an unusually well-read amateur 
of Old French. He would be peculiarly 
well qualified to interest the general edu- 
cated public in this older period, for which 
he seems to have a very real enthusiasm. 
Yet his reviews are no better calculated to 
attract the general reader than the scholar. 
Mr, Aldington quotes liberally from his 
Old French texts. He does this without 
translating. There might be some excuse 
for such a procedure if one were discuss- 
ing a modern French work. But Old 
French is not modern French and is far 
from being intelligible to anyone—even a 
Frenchman—who has not made a special 
study of it. Mr. Aldington’s reviews fall 
flat. Even his style has a deadening effect, 
except in the occurrence, here and there, 
of an aptly turned phrase. 

Perhaps an exception might be made, to 
regard to the 


some extent, in essay on 
Francois Villon. His estimate of this 
impudent, lovable, self-centered bad boy 


of fifteenth-century Paris is very just and 
quite refreshing after the maudlin eulogies 
one is accustomed to hear. 

The larger section of the book deals with 
the modern period. The essay on “Char- 
acters and Portraits” is the least 
unsatisfactory here. It consists of an out- 
line history of the “character study”—but 


one of 


an outline so thinly drawn that the 
contours do not come out very clearly. 
For all that appears we can find neither 


support nor disproof for Mr. Aldington’s 
final statement that Mr. Lytton Strachey is 
a brilliant master of the “portrait biog- 
raphy.” 

Sometimes, as in the essay on “The Youth 
of M. de Florian,” one is a bit stimulated 
by Mr. Aldington’s lack of orientation. 
He conceives that those who wrote admiring 
descriptions of rustic simplicity and who 
yet could not live away from Paris repre- 
sent the class of “apparently inconsistent 
characters so frequent in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, who, in a time of 
confusion and transition, are pulled this 
way and that by the conflicting forces of 
their age.” Nothing is more easy to say; 
but bucolic literature has flourished in many 
epochs and a little thought about it makes 
one incline towards another version of 
Florian’s state of mind: he was not “pulled 
this way and that,” perhaps, but was just 
doing what has always been done—living 
in the city and writing about the country. 
We are free to doubt very much, by the 
way, that people were particularly “incon- 
sistent” in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. Mr. Aldington is inclined 
to offer his opinions as facts, which is a 
poor method where history is involved. 

Another example of his substitution of 
captivating opinion for historical truth is 
his identification of Charlie Chaplin with 
the Harlequin of Italian comedy. His 
theory of the commedia dell arte is the 
one now made banal by cynics who find in 
this quaint slap-stick rogue the embodiment 
of human wisdom, the unlearned Demo- 
critus who is yet “wise” enough to laugh at 
the learned and at human effort in general. 
No doubt Charlie Chaplin is a wise man, 


too. But he moves in a very realistic 
world, whereas Harlequin lives through 
fantastic centuries of convention; probably 
he never had a social status more befitting 
him or giving him a better opportunity to 
win our admiration and affection than that 
which he occupies today on the rattling 
stages of Punch-and-Judy shows. It would 
be right enough to say that Charlie Chaplin 
serves humanity today somewhat as Harle- 
quin once did. But “other times, other 
customs”; an identification of the two is 
flimsy history and betrays a very curious 
substitute for philosophy. It represents 
perfectly the long misused method of trac- 
ing origins and influences by identification 
rather than by analogy. 

One essay—that on Scarron—is 
better; one could wish it longer than it is. 
Another, about M. de Navenne’s description 
of the Farnese Palace, carries with it an 
authentic atmosphere of the Rome that was 
before the Piedmontese modernizers mod- 
ernized it. A few lines on Plessys in “Four 
Modern Poets” might have become a very 
fine essay. In another on Mérimée he finds 
one of the happiest of phrases when he 
describes a generation as “deafened by the 
advice of Victor Hugo.” 

One knows why the reviews were writ- 
ten; and, although far from the best in 
their genre, they probably served their 
purpose. It is not so easy to see why they 
have been reprinted between cloth covers. 


much 





Ritual and Myth 


CELTIC MYTH AND ARTHURIAN 


MYTHOLOGY. By RocEeR SHERMAN 
Loomis. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1927. $6. 


Reviewed by Gorpon HALL GEROULD 


Princeton University 


( cneeana tree mythology is always a 
dangerous wilderness in which to wan- 
der. The trails are singularly confused, 
and the trees look so much alike that intrepid 
wayfarers often mistake resemblance for 
identity. There are queer formations, too, 
Anyone with half a mind to it can find 
solar heroes and vegetable gods behind every 
bush. The moral is that no scholar ought 
to venture into the forest unless he is both 
tough-minded and hard-headed.  Erudition 
will not save him. 

Learning, and enthusiasm, and an agree- 
able style have not saved the author of this 
volume from writing what is rather a work 
of imagination than of scholarship. Mr. 
Loomis can believe, one fears, anything he 
wishes to believe. He lacks the power of 
seeing things in the dry, clear light of com- 
monsense, and he is therefore a peculiarly 
dangerous guide, His fundamental error 
is the notion that French and German ro- 
mances of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies had in mind and embodied in their 
fiction an amazingly complicated set of 
myths derived from Celtic heathendom: 
stories so many centuries buried in the past 
that—on his own showing—neither Bretons 
nor Welsh nor Irish had preserved them 
distinctly. He asks us to believe that for- 
eigners, bent chiefly as we know on amusing 
court ladies, somehow managed to make 
these blurred memories of the past so clear 
that scholars in the twentieth century may 
hope to reconstruct from them both the 
ritual and the myth of the British Isles as 
they were when Caesar came. Fatuity could 
go no farther. 

It is an incidental difficulty of such at- 
tempts, in which Mr. Loomis is merely 
bolder and less cautious than most of his 
coworkers, that the conjecture of one chapter 
must become the accepted fact of the next, 
and that one strained etymology must lead 
to another until half a dozen heroes are 
“equated” with an unknown god. That 
medieval fiction-writers ever let imagina- 
tion range is quite forgotten. This is not 
the place in which to point out in detail the 
defects of the volume under review. The 
author has gathered together a great deal 
of interesting material and made various 
conjectures that deserve further study; but 
he is wholly uncritical in method and 
about certain matters displays rather painful 
ignorance. The layman will scarcely be 
tempted to read his book, and the scholar 
must read it with extreme caution. The Ar- 
thurian sculptures at Modena, for example, 
with which the whole argument begins, 
cannot yet be safely dated. Until archzxo- 
logists have ceased dogmatic assertion about 
them and have shown definite evidence_for 
so early a date as 1100, students of litera- 
ture will do well to avoid using them as 
the basis for guesses of their own. 
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A Novel for Discrimina- 
ting Readers 


RESPECTA- 
BILITY 
By Bohun Lynch 


A striking two-genera- 
tion novel—the story of 
two Esthers, mother and 
daughter, and of the part 
played in their lives by 
tthe rigid conventionality 
of the Victorian period. 


Henry C. Shelley, famous 
English critic, says: ‘‘‘Respecta- 
bility’ is a novel of distinction, 
certain to capture the enthusi- 
asm of all discriminating read- 
ers.” $2.50 
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For Lovers of Thrilling 
Mystery Stories 


MURDER 
IN THE 
MAZE 


By J. J. 
Connington 


2 
A continuously excit- 

ing tale of two murders 

occurring simultaneously 3 

in a maze in the garden 

of a country house. $2.00 X 
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These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 


SWAT 


For those Who Seek the 


Unusual in Fiction 


SUN AND 
MOON 


By Vincent 
H. Gowen : 


An unusual novel in 
which an Orientalized 
Englishman tries to marry 
off his white daughter in 
the Chinese manner. 

“Eminently readable, and 
also unusually original in its 
thesis and setting. The author 
evidently knows China well 
and provides a _ picturesque 
background for a tale interest- 
ing in itself.”—The New York- 
er. $2.50 


“An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication” 


A Western Story with the 
true Bower tang 


THE 
ADAM 
CHASERS 


By B. M. Bower 


In a Nevada canyon an 
archaeologist and two 
women prospectors meet 
and because of mutual 
distrust become involved 
in great danger. $2.00 
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by CHARLES G. NORRIS 
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Made for More than | 


a Season 


2 _ 


MATTOCK 
By James Stevens 


“Humor of the genuine Ameri- 
can kind—the rollicking sort | 
which skirts the edge of pathos.” 
—Kansas City Star. 
Third large printing. $2.50 } 
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or, The Female Pirate and Her Friends 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 


“The appeal of piracy ... . just 
and beautiful portraya! of Tous- 
saint 1l’Ouverture.” — Llewellyn 
Jones in The Chicago Evening Post. 


$2.50 


| ———__—_ aes. 
The LOVELY SHIP 
By Storm Jameson 


“A lovely piece of writing, firm 
and shapely and finely strung.” 
The Christian Science Monitor. 
Second large printing. $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


| 
| 





Alfred A. Knopf 


In Canada, from The Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. 
Toronto. 


Martin’s House, 


New York 


?ublisher 
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The New York Times 
has said of 


In the Path of 
THE STORM 


“Mr. Franklin’s character- 
ization is good, and his inci- 
dent is always lively. It is of 
such stuff as plays are made 
of,” 


$2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue 
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Scudder Middleton 


Author of “Streets and Faces” 
and “The New Day.” 


UPPER NIGHT 


“Authentic poetry. Among the best 
| things of the season."—The New 
Republic. $2.00 at bookstores 
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Limousin in Literature 


By René GALLAND 


“Ah! Limousin, franche terre courtoise.” 
—Bertrand de Born. 
Avert every year I spend my sum- 
mer holidays in Limousin, whose hills 
—a part of the so-called Massif Central— 
are not as yet invaded by the tourist tribe. 
It is a land of singular beauty and charm, 
strikingly contrasted with the flat Beauce 
on the North and the chalk plain on the 
West, though less so with Auvergne on the 
East, reminding one at times of the green- 
est spots in Devonshire and of the grey hills 
characteristic of a Scotch landscape. One 
hundred and fifty years ago it was much 
wilder, and in 1787 Arthur Young, as he 
drove through its forests, was much im- 
pressed by their solitude and the scarcity 
of inns on the roads. In the account in 
his journal of the last stage of his journey 
towards Limoges, he notes (June 4, 1787): 
“Not a trace of human habitation, no vil- 
lage, no house, . not even any smoke 
to indicate the presence of man;” and after 
halting at’ an “execrable inn,” where he 
intended to spend the night, he found so 
little comfort that he decided to go straight 
on to Limoges. Balzac, whose “Curé de 
Village” (The Village Priest) has for set- 
ting, in the first part, Limoges, the chief 
town of the district, and in the latter part 
a remote village,—Balzac, whose genius 
caught everything at a glance, was struck 
by the backward state of the land and of 
the cottagers, and immediately suggested 
schemes of irrigation and reforestation to 
reclaim leagues and leagues of waste coun- 
try, and to bring health and happiness to 
the miserable peasants. His ideas slowly 
found their way and now the desert plateau 
of Millevaches is being planted with pine- 
trees and beeches, and is being turned into a 
kind of national park, where anglers come 
to fish for trout (the plateau is well-known 
as the reservoir of many rivers), and poets 
to dream their dreams. 
ed 
A singularly attractive countryside of 
“infinite variety” is this Limousin, monoton- 
ous only when seen in a bird’s-eye view. 
Its old, old mountains, worn away by the 
ages—the highest are but 3,000 feet—ex- 
isted at a time when the rest of France, with 
the exception of Brittany, was under the 
waters, and when the Alps had not as yet 
risen from the earth:—a fact which explains 
the plateau-like appearance of the country; 
but as soon as one begins to travel through 
it, green meadows amid laughing valleys 
spring into existence; bounding streams deep 
down in desolate gorges beneath the ruins 
of medieval citadels perched upon the rocky 
spurs; russet moors receding far beyond the 
reach of human eyes, and dreamy ponds 
on wild plateaux; ever-babbling springs and 
giant rocks,—rocks a child can move with 
its hand and brought, so they say, by the 
fairies; pastures of short, scented grass, 
where russet cattle graze; and stubble plains 
where flocks of sheep, watched over by some 
shepherd-girl in hooded smock, wander be- 
neath a lowering sky. In short, a Brittany 
of the South, a land of granite, planted 
with chestnut-trees instead of oaks, with a 
wind of southern glow about it; a Celtic 
land too, like Brittany, but more deeply 
latinized, owing to the proximity of Gas- 
cony and to the Roman highways, which, 
leading from Toulouse northward and join- 


ing Bordeaux and Lyons, intersected at 
Limoges. Caesar, in his Commentaries, 
mentions the ‘“Lemovices,” and Caesar’s 


camps are still to be pointed out north and 
west of Limoges, the town named after the 
Gallic tribe. But the land remains Celtic 
at bottom, as testify cromlechs and men- 
hirs, still to be found in the country, as 
well as Roman Catholic sanctuaries, which 
have replaced on high places the old fanes 
dedicated by the Druids to the divinities they 
worshipped. 

It would be surprising if such a romantic 
land possessed no poets; and, indeed, the first 
of the medieval lyric poets, Bertrand de 
Born, and Giraud de Borneilh were born on 
the borders of Limousin and Périgord, 
whilst Bernard de Ventadour, as his name 
implies, is from Ventadour in the south of 
the former province. It is no light privilege 
to have been the cradle of Europe’s lyric 
poetry; and Jeanroy’s admirable book, “The 
Origins of Lyric Poetry,” makes clear what 
medieval Europe owes to the troubadours 
(or “finders”—from “trobar,” to find) of 
Gascony and Provence. In ‘their pastou- 
relles, “aubades” and debates, these old-time 
poets “found” (to say nothing of their 
theory of “courtly love”) the rhythms and 
the stanzaic forms which were of use to 
the Hugos and the Swinburnes of a later 


age. 


What is rather astonishing is that the 
Renaissance did not reawaken the poetic 
energies dormant in the people. Maybe 
they expressed themselves through folk-songs 
in dialect, which are still remembered and 
sung to this day. The artistic genius found, 
too, another outlet in the craft of enamel- 
ing. The works of Leonard Limousin, of 
the Pénicauds, and other artists have found 
their way to English and American museums 
and their names are better known than those 
of Marmontel and Montegut, two talented 
writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries respectively, who failed to dis- 
place the then established prejudice that 
Limousin was another Beeotia. 

Hardly a Beeotia, but certainly, in spite 
of Turgot’s efforts, a very backward land, 
as poor as Ireland, so poor that most men 
emigrated and went either abroad or to 
Paris to take on work as masons. The last 
fifty years, however, have wrought a great 
change. Thatched roofs have been replaced 
by slate or tile. Meat, which used rarely to 
be eaten, is now to be seen along with 
wine on the cottage-tables. Limoges is an 
industrial city as well as the centre of a 
rural district. Its porcelain is world- 
famous and the old craft of enamelling has 
been revived. Literary societies are numer- 
ous and poets abound; but the best of these 
write prose poems:—Jean Nesmy, Jean 
Giraudoux, Jéréme et Jean Tharaud, Charles 
Silvestre. 

es 

The two brothers, Jéréme and Jean 
Tharaud, were born at St. Junien on the 
banks of the Glane, which drew Corot to 
paint some of its riverside scenes. But they 
have not remained rooted to the country. 
Great travelers both, they have been led by 
their curiosity from Marseilles to the Cape 
and from Albanian Scutari to Morocco. 
Untiring chroniclers, eager seekers after 
new themes, they study the great movements 
of the day. They have presented in a per- 
fect form the past and the future of 
Judaism in “L’Ombre de la Croix” (The 
Shadow of the Cross), “Un Royaume de 
Dieu” (One of God’s Kingdoms), “Quand 
Israél est Roi” (When Israel Is King), and 
“L?An Prochain a Jerusalem” (The Coming 
Year at Jerusalem). Of Morocco too, they 
have studied the aspects, and transformations 
in “Rabat ou les Heures Marocaines,” in 
“Marrakech ou Les Seigneurs de |’Atlas.” 
Historians rather than novelists, they have 
devoted excellent biographics to Ravaillac, 
to Dérouléde, and to Péguy. 

One of their books, however, is a novel 
—and a masterpiece—which has its setting 
in Limousin. “La Maitresse Servante” is 
the tragedy of a youthful liaison. In the 
now distant pre-war days, students, who 
were fortunate enough to be sent by their 
family to Paris, sometimes prolonged their 
studies and lived with a “grisette.” Such 
was the case of the teller of the story, the 
only son of a Limousin country squire. He 
cannot bring himself to separate from 
Mariette, even when the death of his father 
obliges him to return to the country to take 
over the management of the estate. His 
mother wants him to break the tie, but he 
remains firm and comes back to his home 
bringing his mistress with him. His mother 
obdurately holds the poor girl aloof, suc- 
ceeds in winning over her son, and arranges 
for him a marriage suited to his position. 
Mariette, however, passionately tender and 
forgetful of self, nurses her lover’s mother 
through an illness and stays on with her as 
a servant. 

A simple story, admittedly, but a story 
told with a poetic charm, a restrained emo- 
tion, and an affecting, sad, simplicity, 
worthy of the country in which it takes 
place, a country whose “meadows, even in 
the heart of summer, yield beneath the 
tread like a sponge,” whose “water, kept 
near the surface by a granite bed, runs in 
rivulets everywhere, often collecting into a 
square and sparkling reservoir, called a 
‘serf,? as though to indicate that a spring is 
there enslaved. . . . Mariette often reminds 
one of those captive springs, ever at hand 
for man’s use and mirroring the sky.” 


es SF 


Charles Silvestre, very different in one 
way from the Tharaud brothers, has not, 
like them, been a wanderer. Has he ever 
left, except during the war, his village of 
Peyrat in the north of Limousin, near to 
Bellac, that sleepy little town, which was 
the birthplace of Giraudoux and of Suzanne 
“of the oval heart”? Has he ever given 
as setting to a novel any other place than 
that little corner of Limousin he knows and 
loves so well, that “land of faith and 


perseverance, . . . that emerald land where 
water springs up beneath the fairies’ wand 
and keeps alive eternal greenery”? His early 
works, “Le Merveilleux Médecin” and 
“Cceurs Paysans,” gave promise of a poet; 
but his fame dates from after the war with 
the publication of that moving story, 
“L?Amour et la Mort de Jean Pradeau,” the 
story of a peasant who returns from the 
war with one arm amputated to find the 
girl he loves has proved faithless, and who, 
heartbroken, his moral energies sapped, be- 
comes an easy prey to the consumption which 
causes his death. 

In “Aimée Villard, Fille de France” 
(which has been translated into English and 
is to be published in the near future by Mac- 
millan), Silvestre tells the story of a young 
girl who is left in charge of a farm by the 
sudden death of her father, of the re- 
sistance she shows to an unscrupulous neigh- 
bor who would like to force her to sell 
some of her land, and of her refusal of an 
offer of marriage and an easier life in 
the town made by one of the friends of her 
childhood. She remains faithful to the soil 
and, maintaining intact the property and 
heritage of her brothers and sisters, finally 
receives her reward in the love of an honest 
lad. 

The latest of Silvestre’s works is “Prodige 
du Coeur,” which was awarded the Femina 
prize at the beginning of this year. The 
story is once again of the simplest. Claire 
Lautier has taken charge of her nephew 
Simon, whom she brings up. Upon him 
she lavishes the love she had for her brother 
and for her fiancé, both killed at the war. 
Simon’s mother, elegant and frivolous, has 
quickly consoled herself for the loss of her 
husband by accepting the overtures of a 
rich manufacturer, who lives with her—the 
reason for her separation from her child. 
Her lover, however, agrees to marry her, 
accepting even the condition she had im- 
posed—the inclusion of Simon in the house- 
hold—and she writes to Claire announcing 
her intention of coming for her son and 
of taking him back to Paris with her. The 
idea that Simon is to be taken from her, 
the thought that at Paris, amid rich, loose 
surroundings, he will lose the charming 
frankness and purity of a child brought 
up in the light of other principles and in 
communion with Nature, this idea, this 
thought, make Claire ill, gnaw dully at 
her vitality, and Simon has scarcely left 
before she is obliged to take to her bed. 
Yet before dying she succeeds in getting 
Louise, her sister-in-law, to renounce, for 
the love of her child, her projected union, 
and to bind herself not to part with the 
property which will be his inheritance. The 
miracle accomplished by Claire’s great- 
heartedness is the total and seeiningly im- 
possible conversion of Louise,—the chang- 
ing of her heart. 

Such are a few of the idylls of the rus- 
tic life described by Silvestre, idylls that 
make one think of those of George Sand, 
of those now classic stories, “La Mare au 
Diable,” “Francois le Champi,” “La Petite 
Fadette,” and “Les Maitres Sonneurs.” In 
both writers there is the same nobility, in 
both the same purity, that of natural things; 
and Silvestre’s characters show what re- 
serves of moral strength exist in this ancient 
land of France, unknown to those who 
think to derive a true idea of it from a 
short stay in the Latin Quarter, or from 
visits to Montmartre, and who obstinately 
persist in judging a river by its scum. 
Silvestre, it is true, does not hide the faults 
of certain peasants, their avarice, their ma- 
terialism, their harshness; but side by side 
with these, he brings out their devotion to 
the soil, their generosity, their readiness to 
help each other; and this realistic author 
bathes them, like Miller, in the poetry of 
Nature and of their old traditions. In his 
books: are to be found all the customs, the 
simple beliefs, the superstitions even, of 
an old province, with its folk-songs its saws, 
and its proverbs. 

Silvestre may remind one of George Sand, 
but his tone is all his own, more poignant 
if less even than that of George Sand. One 
could say of passages in his works what he 
himself has said of “Jacquou le Croquant” 
(Jacquou the Peasant), a novel which 
Meredith admired and which deals with 
rural life in the Périgord of last century. 
The Christmas night, the return to the cold, 
unlighted, cottage recall to Silvestre that 
song of Moussorgski, in which the storm 
overcomes a lost wayfarer. There is in 
Silvestre’s works a quality both poetical and 
musical, which reminds one at times of the 
Russians, but more often of the religious 
fervor of César Franck. Read for your- 
selves chapter ten of “Aimée Villard,” de- 
scribing the Rogation Days’ feast, and then 
say whether the organ-like harmonies of 
the Belgian master do not irresistibly flow 
back to the memory. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Drama 


WAT TYLER AND OTHER PLAYS. By 
HaLcotr GLoveR. Viking Press. 1927. 
$2. 


In a day in which the historical play is a 
rarity, Halcott Glover’s “Wat Tyler” and 
“The King’s Jewery” demand a very real 
respect. Both of them possess a rich poetic 
quality which colors their point of view as 
well as their plotting. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that Mr. Glover has 
brought either history or poetry to the 
theatre through the dull methods of the tra- 
ditional historical play, which walks so 
meekly and so stupidly along Elizabethan 
pathways. Mr. Glover is a modernist both 
in form and in feeling. Consequently when 
he treats the “first proletarian uprising” in 
“Wat Tyler,” or race prejudice in England 
at the time of Edward I in “The King’s 
Jewery,” he does so with a radiant straight- 
forwardness, in speeches that are as imageful 
as they are unpretentious, and in plots that 
have a healthy, even a rugged, simplicity. 
Of the two “The King’s Jewery” seems the 
less adapted to the theatre, and suffers from 
a certain monotony of “jury speeches,” 
which the very ordering of the play de- 
mands. “Wat Tyler,” however, is a vividly 
exciting play, crowded with colorful and 
actable parts, which is cadenced to the 
theatre’s needs, but which, unfortunately, has 
so far not found its way to production. 
“Hail Caesar!,” the third play in the 
volume, is an elaborate and baffling and 
hence infuriating play about Ireland, the 
meaning of which is by no means clear, but 
which, with all due and thankful credit te 
the jacket, is meant to be “the comedy of 
a woman’s part in Ireland’s struggle for 
freedom.” All three plays have a curiously 
personal quality which, perhaps, is largely 
responsible for the fascination they hold as 
reading. 


Fiction 
LOST ECSTACY. By Mary Roserts 
RINEHART. Doran. 1927. $2. 


Although Mrs, Rinehart’s intention may 
have been “Lost Ecstacy,” her achievement 
comes much nearer to being ‘Missed 
Ecstacy.” The-author has set herself the 
difficult and delicate task of showing simul- 
taneously, as it were, both sides of that 
curiously-wrought medal which human be- 
ings know as love. It is as if she had said 
to herself that while the optimstic-romantic 
novel is all too content with only the sweets 
of love and while the realistic-pessimistic 
type equally overreaches itself in being lim- 
ited to the bitter, the truth lies somewhere 
between the two in the flooding and ebbing 
of the tide of love in some subtle balance 
of attraction and repulsion which may be 
attained after the more violent swinging 
of the pendulum either way. “Lost Ecstacy” 
is for Mrs. Rinehart a deeper delving into 
realities than is her wont, and to her pub- 
lic, a large and enthusiastic one which has 
always leaned a little toward sweetness and 
light in literature, it should come as some- 
thing of an innovation. 


There can be no doubt about the suc- 
cess of the background in “Lost Ecstacy.” 
Mrs. Rinehart writes with authority and 
with sympathy of the Northwest cattle 
ranch country. The story of this cattle- 
country and its ambient life never misses 
fire it will be a sharp memory to those 
who have known the land, and a new beauty 
to those who have not. Interwoven with 
the fortunes of the heroine, Kay Dowling, 
and her lover, Tom McNair, are old tales 
that have long gone from ranch to ranch 
on winter nights, and cowboy songs with 
minor melodies and repetitious words. 


As long as the novel deals with the gen- 
eral life of this country, and its people as a 
folk-group, it is notably successful; with 
life in the east, and particular characters 
it often becomes mechanical. Kay’s father, 
mother, and fiancé run along for the most 
part very much as stage creations allotted 
these rdles. On the other hand, the men 
on the ranch and the circus group are 
drawn to a nicety. The hero, who, thanks 
to Mrs. Rinehart’s having the courage of 
her convictions, is scarcely a hero at all, is 
far from being the typical cowboy of fic- 
tion. He has the same color, boldness, and 
charm, but with these he has reactionary 
and conventional attitudes that would give 
pause to his supposedly more conservative 
eastern brethren. His entrance into the story 


reminds one of that other much-loved cow- 
boy of some time since—the Virginian. 
Being asked by a lady, from a window in 
a passing train, if he was a “real cowboy,” 
Mrs, Rinehart’s McNair answers “Real as 
hell, lady.” 

It is this Thomas McNair, capable of 
splendid gestures but capable also of pet- 
tiness and narrow intolerance, with whom 
Kay Dowling, the delicately reared heiress, 
falls in love. So far, so conventional—but 
no further. From this start the story 
plunges into three hundred and seventy-two 
pages of the warfare inevitable when two 
characters of such intrinsic and environ- 
mental differences try to yoke themselves 
together. It is unfortunate that whereas 
one gets decidedly the revulsions of feeling 
against each other that come to the crip- 
pled cowboy and his work-weary wife, the 
call that each has for the other is not made 
equally explicit. Because the ecstacy is so 
little present, it is hard to think of it as lost. 


O’FLAHERTY THE GREAT. By JouNn 
Cournos, Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 
$2.50, 

In “O’Flaherty the Great” we have a 
novel of Ireland written by a Russian. Con- 
sidered purely as such, it is a remarkable 
performance, just as Hugh Walpole’s novels 
of Russia are remarkable, solely because 
they are the work of an author essentially 
English, Indeed, Mr. Cournos must have 
spent a great deal of time and thought pre- 
paring for this book, and the urge to write 
about Ireland must have been very strong 
to make him forswear so completely the 
field in which he won his first success. Un- 
fortunately, application and ingenuity are 
not the only things required of a novelist, 
nor does the author’s nationality count for 
much in judging his writings about strange 
lands and people. For, regarded as a book 
and not as a bit of racial prestidigitation, 
Mr. Cournos’ new novel comes off badly. 
His Seumas O’Flaherty is a caricature of 
all that has been said and thought about the 
“poetic” qualities of the Irish. He speaks 
like one of Boucicault’s early heroes, and 
the psychological dressing with which he 
is served up only muddles the reader. His 
story is badly told, and conceived without 
regard to the probabilities of character or 
existence. Nowhere is there a trace of the 
sincerity and awkward capacity for feeling 
which were found in “The Mask” and “The 
Wall.” This is a far smoother book, a 
more professional one, and yet surely the 
gain in fluency has been worthless to Mr. 
Cournos since he no longer has anything to 
say. 

HIGH WINDS. By ARTHUR TRAIN. 
Scribners. 1927. $2. 

The lawyer and the novelist fuse satis- 
factorily in Mr. Train’s latest story. As 
the legal contribution to “High Winds” we 
have a satirical and heartily unsympathetic 
portrait of a stupid woman and her Paris 
divorce. All the trickery, the mean eva- 
sions, the petty schemings of the Parisian 
system as it aids such a person are merci- 
lessly enumerated. Anyone contemplating 
a fancy divorce combined with a shopping 
trip would do well to read this side of 
the case—but probably she will be too busy. 
As novelist, Mr. Train keeps his wrath in 
check and tells an agreeable story of a Long 
Island love affair between a man and two 
women, The fact that the two women are 
similar in appearance and in tastes, but not 
in age, indicates the course of the narra- 
tive. The novel is entertaining and read- 
able; a good many different kinds of 
readers should find pleasure in it. 


BUT YESTERDAY—. By Mavup Diver. 

Dodd, Mead. 1927. $2.50. 

Without having the last (often indefin- 
able) something that makes for distinction, 
“But Yesterday—” is an excellent novel, 
indisputably above the rank and file of the 
publishers’ lists. It moves along’ steadily 
through a narrative that awakens the read- 
er’s curiosity, and it ends with an unusually 
satisfactory resolution of discords. In her 
characters Mrs. Diver shows ~better than 
anywhere else that she is an accomplished 
novelist. For instance, Anne Verity ob- 
viously was born in Miss Diver’s mind as 
a woman of extraordinarily beautiful char- 
acter, She comes through the pages to us 
with the full quality that her creator wished 
her to have. We do not have to be con- 
tent with Mrs. Diver’s mere statement of 
the case; we see for ourselves as we should 
if Anne Verity lived next door. No person 


in the novel is a stereotype or a story-book 
figure. All are three-dimensioned and cred- 
ible. 

The theme of “But Yesterday—,” if 
stated crudely, would alienate the conscien- 
tious materialists, for Mrs. Diver deals with 
the possibility of a dead man’s influencing 
the living. In this instance Sir Henry Clive 
Arden, from some non-terrestrial sphere, very 
clearly makes known that he wishes no 
biography of himself written. Forcible, 
he makes himself felt, in this matter and 
to a less degree in other matters. The liv- 
ing eldest son seems to sympathize, as never 
before, with his father, and in the eyes of 
his family he takes on many of his father’s 
traits. But it is to be emphatically stated 
that the story is not in the least mawkish or 
tainted by cheap spiritualism; it is always 
on a high level of artistic competence and 
never descends to blather. The love story 
is done with originality and with a cool, 
honest decency. 

Furthermore, “But Yesterday—” must be 
regarded as a note upon the materials and 
methods of biography. Apparently it sets 
forth Mrs. Diver’s statement of the diffi- 
culties—by no means few—involved in tell- 
ing the life of another. This extra-narra- 
tive interest gives the novel a distinctly lit- 
erary flavor. All in all, we welcome such 
a story as this. Not great, not possessing 
true distinction, it does, however, give real 
pleasure, and we realize its superiority to 
the better-than-average novel of the day. 
Perhaps not less important than its more 
definite qualities is the implicit assurance 
that it was written with wisdom, skill, and 


good taste. It is a rare novel of which that 


can be said, 
THE FOUR POST BED. By CHARLEs 
FIELDING MarsH. Appleton. 1927. $2. 


The Norfolk district of England inter- 
ests Mr, Marsh. He does only fairly well 
with it, in spite of meticulously noting each 
peculiarity of the farm life in that region, 
as well as each unusual aspect of the land- 
scape. The trouble is that we do not see 
and feel the countryside as fully as we are 
supposed to. We can go part of the way 
with him, but before long he loses us, fails 
to keep our imagination alert and amenable. 
The characters and their difficulties are 
reminiscent of Hardy: the sturdy woman- 
farmer, the dumbly amorous neighbor, their 
marriage too often postponed, and finally 
the appealing wisp of a girl from London. 
We are continually expecting the novel to 
take on stature and power, but it never 
does; it monotonously remains below its 
possibilities. 


ROWFOREST. By ANTHONY PrypE. New 

York. Dodd, Mead. 1927. $2. 

This belongs to the story-book class of 
literature. It breathes of the days when 
plots were plots and villains not above a 
bit of villainy, The novel deals with the 
waning of the aristocratic star in England 
and the coming into ascendency of the arc- 
light of commercialism. The aristocrats 
have it all on their side in the matter of 
virtue, while the only members of the com- 
mercial class portrayed are pretty thoroughly 
unregenerate. There are five young peo- 
ple in the story of an age to make engage- 
ments inevitable. The wooing and winning 
and losing of love hold the plot together, 
although it is the passing English country 
life which really absorbs both the author and 
the reader,—this and a certain “once upon 
a time” quality. Anthony Pryde is a crafts- 
man who can make words do his bidding, 
and what he wants to say he says interest- 
ingly enough to make it pleasant reading 
however little one may be agreeing with his 
ideas. What if the doings of this group 
are a trifle too simple of psychology to be 
convincing? These people, with their 
ghosts and’ their chivalries, their trickeries 
and their renunciations, have that allure 
which has gone into the making of good 
stories ever since good stories began. 


THAT RIDICULOUS 
LEONARD ROSSITER. 
$2.50. 

One would like to think that Mr. Ros- 
siter wrote this book about Evelyn Berrick 
to show up every one of us who, although 
we may not actually have a deformity 
which is so apparent as Evelyn’s, have some 
mental twist which colors our approach to 
life. His heroine, Evelyn Berrick, is dis- 
tinctly a pathological case. She is at times 
pathetic, often a bore, and certainly very 
often “ridiculous.” Although the author 
insists upon her brave spirit, he doesn’t suc- 
ceed in making you feel it. 

Modern as we may be these days, have 
we actually arrived at the point where we 
do not allow a handicap in the race of 


WOMAN. By 
Dutton. 1927. 


life to one who is physically deformed?- 


Certainly Evelyn’s sister Maudie does, 
not, which seems to be had sportsmanship 
and rather bad taste on the part of the 
author. He could have given his story 
more strength if he had allowed this to be 
so. However, characters ring true and the 
story is good reading. 


THE TAVERN KNIGHT. By RaraEL 
SABATINI. Houghton Mifflin. 1927. $2.50. 
In an apologetic note to the reader Mr. 

Sabatini calls “The Tavern Knight” a 
product of his “literary infancy,” and ex- 
presses a wish that pressure had not forced 
its publication after some twenty years. He 
need not have worried, for it is a really 
good romantic tale, full of lusty action and 
sharp chiaroscuro of character. The inci- 
dents take place against the historical back- 
ground of 1651, when the followers of 
Cromwell and of Charles Il were at each 
other’s throats. Sir Crispin Galliard, a 
pleasant rascal, is the protagonist, and Mr. 
Sabatini makes of him a sympathetic char- 
acter, living and credible. All through the 
novel, incidents of no little originality pile 
up on each other with sufficient speed to 
hold the reader. The narrative is continu- 
ously pictorial; in fact, it has already been 
done into a moving picture. Those favor- 
ably inclined towards costume melodrama 
should “The Tavern Knight;” 
within the boundaries of its type it cavorts 
with dashing skill. 


welcome 


Foreign 


Erernat. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Paris: Plon. 


Paris: 


L’? HomMe 
Translated by Maximilien. Vox. 

L’Exnemi ves Lois. By Maurice Barrés. 
Plon. 

Comme Dieu EN France. By André Billy and 
Moise Twersky. Paris: Plon. 

Moraes ET Rerigions Novvetres EN ALLE- 
MAGNE. By Ernest Selliére. Paris: Payot. 
Pour te CEeENTENAIRE pDU RomaNTisME. By 

Ernest Selliére. Paris: Champion. 


Juvenile 


By Guy Winfrey. 
By Walter H. Nichols. 


s 
Bradley. 
Mac- 


Pussy Purr-Mew. 

Cowspoy Hvuen. 
millan. $2. 

Tue Mystery oF SaAint’s Istanp. 
R. Campbell. Harpers. $1.75. 

Tue Lost Caravan. By W. A. Rogers. 
ers. $1.75. 

Arpies aNp Honey. By Nina Salaman. Rich- 
ards. $2. 


By Harriette 


Harp- 


Downricut Decency. By Caroline Dale 
Snedeker. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

Tue White Pony 1n THe Hints. By Anne 
Bosworth Greene. Century. $1.75. 


Wirn Wuip anv Spur. 
Bradley. $1.75. 

ApvENTURES wiTH Twetve YEAR Otps. By 
Leila Stott. Edited by Caroline Pratt. 
Greenberg. $2 net. . 


By Lawton B. Evans. 


History 


THE LONG DAY. By W. S. DILL. 
Ottawa, Canada: The Graphic Publishers. 
1927. $2. 


Lovers of frontier history will find in 
this random chronicle of the Yukon in the 
days of the gold rush a series of picturesque 
incidents, of no special significance or 
uniqueness, but nevertheless interesting. Mr. 
Dill disarms criticism of the casualness of 
his record by prefacing it with the state- 
ment that it is “merely a reminiscence.” It 
has something of the informality of idle 
conversation, and something of the flavor 
of such haphazard recalling of piquant 
episode. Figures appear and disappear, 
leaving behind them a general impression 
of the rough-and-tumble of the life of the 
mining camp and of the hazards of fortune 
in a community where gold was to be had 
for the gathering, and every trade had its 
tricks for the unwary. The book, one of 
the first publications of the Graphic Press 
of Ottawa which purposes to put out works 
only of Canadian background, is exceedingly 
attractive in make-up, being printed in 
large, clear type on good paper. 


International 


ConTEMPoRARY THOUGHT oF CHINA AND JAPAN. 
By Kyoson Tscuchida. Knopf. $2.50. 

A Frencuman Looxs ar THE Pace. By 
Alcide Ebray. Knopf. $4. 

Tue Famine 1n Soviet Russia, 1919-1923. By 


H. H. Fisher. Macmillan. $5. 
Miscellaneous 
ALWAYS BELITTLIN’. By Percy 
@CrosBy. Unicorn Press, 1927. $1.60. 


ALFALFER ANN’S' AFERISMS. By 
Cuar.es F, Ripeav. [Illustrated by Ed- 
ward T. Sajous. Avondale Press. 1927. 
Readers of Life: will need no introduc- 

(Continued on next page) 
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A DUTTON BOOK 





eS Se Ss Ss Se 2 
The Swiftest Detective 
Story Ever Written 


THE MAN THEY 
COULDN'T ARREST 


“An arresting adven- 
ture tale... with a fine 
love thread running 
through it” -Boston Globe 


by Austin J, Smali 











$2.00 
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The New Books 


. 
Miscellaneous 
(Continued from preceding page) 
mn to Skippy whose grumblings on things 
of the moment reflect the less articulate re- 
ictions of the small boy the world over, but 
hey will rejoice to have this latest collec- 
tion of his musings brought tegether with- 
in covers together with Mr. Crosby’s enter- 
taining illustrations. He with his enterpris- 
ing friends, Sooky and Somerset Gohagen, 

their scorn play over things sacred and 
profane. Their patter is sophisticated and 
ngenuous at once, and as amusing as the 
pictures that accompany it. 
Mr. Rideal’s “Alfalfer Ann’s Aferisms” 
s a book of another ilk. It consists of a 
s of cartoons in the familiar comic sup- 
plement vein illustrating such sentiments as 
“the land that stocks the cradle rules the 
world” or “genius consists in honestly trying 


-o learn.” Its aphorisms are some of them 


‘r and its drawings amusing if gro- 
tesque. 

Ciry Heartu ApMINISTRATION. By Carl E. 
Wee bs. Macmillan. $5.50. 

\N INTRODUCTION TO TI Srupy or Experti- 
1ENTAI MEDICINE. By Claude Bernard. 
Macmilla 
I Spiri \ By Eva ! Jessye. New 
York: R ins-Engel 

P hl 
ate 
Pamphlets 

I e-LANCE WRITING AS AN OCCUPATION FOR 

WoMEN 


Compiled by iima Luise O 
Northampton, Mass. Smith College. 


Sincirarr Lewis. By Vernon Louis Parrington. 
University of Washington. 

L’Esruerieve a Emes By Régis M ind 
P Alcan 

Tue Russian Mopsicization oF 1914. By 
Vichael T. Florinsky. New York Academy 


of Political Science. 
fue Dirrusion or Cutture. By R. R. Marett 
Cambridge University Press (Macmillan). 





ANTHOLOGY oF SrTrupeENT VERSE FOR 1926. 
Edited by Snow Long Los Angeles High 

ANTHOLOGY oF StrupENT VeERst FOR 1925. 
Edited by Snow L NgLey. Los Angeles High 
School 

° 
Philosophy 

[ue Evoturion of Eruics. Edited by E 
Hershey Smith. Yale University Press. $4. 

Stupies IN Recent Esruetn By Katherine 
G t. University of North Carolina Press. 
>i ie) 

D ARTE Secections. Edited by Ralph M. 
Eaton. Scribners. $1. 

[ue Diacocues or PLato From the Transl 
tion by Benjamin Jowett. Edited by William 
C. Green Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


Tue New Tyranny. By Francis J. Oppen- 
heimer. A. & C. Boni. 

MESSAGES. By Ramon Fernandez. 
Brace. $2.50. 


Harcourt, 
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SHERLOCK 








“The grand old de- 
tective is still in har- 
ness and still leaving 
the field far behind 
him.” 

—New York Times 








Poetry 


PAINTROCK ROAD. By Epwin Forp 
Piper. Macmillan. 1927. $1.50. 

FANDANGO. - By 
Houghton Mifflin. 1927. $1.75. 


STANLEY VESTAL. 


We have put these two books of poems 
together because they both concern the West. 
Mr. Piper is the more veteran poet. He 
gave us heretofore “Barbed Wire” and 
“Wayfarers.” He tells us in a prefatory 
note that the Paintrock of which he sings 
lies between the Missouri and the Rockies— 
in days of settlement. The section “Human 
Weather” in the volume belongs to the 
present. There is good stuff in the book. 
“Rustlers,” “Karicko,” “Dinner Pail” aré 
vivid in description, yet the style has seemed 
to us just a trifle too condensed and tele- 
graphic to achieve its full dramatic effect, 
and we have speculated as to whether these 
accounts are really not nearer impressionistic 
prose than poetry. In the shorter poems in 
“Human Weather” Mr. Piper’s predilection 
for free verse has appeared to us to reduce 
his individual quality to a fairly ordinary 
level. The episode of “The Bully” is, 
however, bitten into the page. The one 
line experiments we cannot but think futile. 

Mr. Piper closes his book by stating, “I 
am a lover of songs.” This, it seems to 
us, his poetry does not demonstrate, while 
Stanley Vestal’s “Fandango” distinctly 
does. Had Stanley Vestal handled Edwin 
Ford Piper’s colorful but rather confused 
tale of “The Coffee Pot” he would have 
put it into a straightforward ballad much 
harder to forget. Piper can do distin- 
guished indigenous work as in ‘“Trail- 


py) ke 





The hunter in forbidden land, 
When darkness fell, 
Won the wood-folk promise 
They would never tell: 
He silenced leg and belly and wing, 
The new leaf and the old; 
Forgot to caution ashes— 
Ashes told. 
but, for the song proper, turn to Vestal’s 
“Riding Song’: 
The cowboy rides a-standiw up, 
The jockey on his nose; 
The soldier sits on his saddle-soap, 
The Indian on his clothes. 


But me, I ride whenever I can 
Any old time, any old where, 

Any old seat, like any old man, 
Iny old thing with hair! 


Mr. Piper is first the poet, but Mr. Vestal 
has done a more remarkable thing by 
narrating in old English ballad forms 
authentic old West stories and demon- 
strating that those forms are so profoundly 
of the people that their new material fits 
them like hand in glove. His ballads 
ramble in a semi-illiterate stvle that makes 
them as near as possible to those that have 
come down to us from the early singers of 
the plains. In his brief foreword he notes 
that the balladist must feel “a profound 
affinity, an almost physical gusto, for the 
native savor of his subject-matter.’ And 
this he himself has quite evidently felt, 
which contributes to his success. His 
ballads are chiefly of Kit Carson, but all 
the stories he tells are good yarns (note 
the one concerning Warpath La Tour) and 
they are fit to stand in a book with the 
famous Western ballads we have inherited 
by word of mouth. He would claim that 
the “large objectivity of the materials” has 
made for “the charm, the naiveté of the 
form.” Doubtless true, but the art that 
conceals art is also distinctly present. 


YOUNG ENOUGH TO KNOW BETTER. 
By Farrrax Downey. Illustrated by 
JEFFERSON MACHAMER, Minton, Balch. 
eazy. $2: 


This is the second act staged by the team 
Downey-Machamer. And it is second-rate. 
Mr. Downey’s is not brilliant versification 
and that is what such light lyrics need. Mr. 
Machamer’s pictures, also, are rather 
woc wen. The excuse for the book is the 
gambolings of the post-war younger genera- 
tion. The sophisticated wing of this gene- 
ration is not nearly as clever as it thinks 
it is. In fact a great deal of its gamboling 
is just cheap and stupid. But subtler pens 
have given ‘t a great deal more glamour. 
We think the book’s title apt, however; 
for we like youth when it is not so terribly 
self-conscious; when it is, it is “young 
enough to know better.” On with the 
dance,—let joy be unrefined,—but let the 
younger laureates increase their mental 
agility! 


Tue Pictars or Hercuces. By Clinton Head- 
lam. Cambridge University Press (Macmillan). 
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Our Ship comes laden 
with good news 
from Europe 


UR editor-in-chief, having 
betaken himself abroad 
to help disseminate a 
sweet respect for the English 
language, promptly found 
himself in the midst of some 
of its most eminent expo- 
nents. As yet we have had 
but fragmentary reports from 
him of the meetings of the 
Society for Pure English in 
London and of the P. E, N. 
Club Convention in Antwerp, 
but they are enough to 
whet our appetite for more. 
A tilt with Bernard Shaw, 
a luncheon at which sat 
some of Britain’s most fa- 
mous scholars and writers 
the while our Saturday Re- 
viewer, Leonard Bacon, ex- 
changed witticisms in Latin 
with Lord Balfour, a succes- 
sion of dinners and teas where 
were such  notabilities as 
Sheila Kaye Smith, Virginia 
Woolf, Wyndham Lewis, 
Walter de la Mare, Tomlin- 
son, Galsworthy, and others, 
in the old phrase, “too numer- 
ous to be mentioned’—these, 
and a_ subsequent visit to 
Paris, left him sadly in need 
of the strenuous relaxation of 
the Alpine climbing in which 
he is exulting at present. 


But lest we tax him with 
overindulgence in gaiety, he 
writes us of the thought he 
has taken for business, of the 
promises he has_ extracted 
from the commonalty of let- 
ters for essays and poems and 
foreign gossip to be con- 
tributed to the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. As earn- 
est of his good work he has 
already sent us a searching 
study of Blake, by J. B. Priest- 
ley, one of the most brilliant 
of the younger British critics, 
which we plan to run when 
the centenary of the death of 
that great genius falls due in 
August. It is but the first of 
many _ stimulating articles 
which the Saturday Review 
will print in the coming 
months. If you think it and 
the Review might interest 
some friend of yours, won’t 
you jot down his name and 
address on the coupon below? 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


I have mentioned your name to: 











If you send a sample copy to 
this friend of mine who is really 
interested in books you may find a 
new subscriber. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 


W. M., Detroit, Mich., has been so pleased 
with Paul De Kruif?s “Microbe Hunters” 
(Harcourt, Brace) that he asks for more 
ith scientific subjects in a 





hooks that deal w 
readable manner for the layman. 
rs*>HIS matter has been dealt with by the 
man to whom the development of this 
type of scientific writing in the United 
States is largely due—E. E. Slosson, author 
of “Creative Chemistry” and head of 
“Science Service,” Washington, D, C.—in 
one of the ten-cent pamphlets sold in all 
public libraries, the “Reading with a Pur- 
pose” series. The one on this subject is 
“The Physical, Sciences,” and I suggest that 
those beginning such a course of reading 
go through this first. 
~ Of the books lately published William 
Albert Locy’s “The Growth of Biology” 
(Holt) is concerned with the work of indi- 
viduals from Aristotle to our own times: it 
: ] 


js simply written (but is by no means ele- 
mentary) and would interest a thoughtful 
reader. “The Nature of the World and of 
Man” is a collection of articles by special- 
ists on the world of physics and biology, 
prepared for students at the University of 
Chicago and issued in a large illustrated 
volume by the University Press there. “Our 
Mobile Earth,” by Reginald A. Daly 
(Scribner), is a new and eminently readable 
geological work; there are not so many 
books in this' field for the 
“Concerning the Nature of Things,” by 
Sir William Bragg (Harper), tells of the 
new knowledge of the constitution of mat- 


} 


general reader. 


ter and other discoveries in physics, 


toe’ now and then this department 
4 breaks its own rule of having nothing 
to do with quotations or lost poems, and 
finds one for somebody. ‘The latest was 
one in which the words “waiting for the 
May” were the clue, and I report on it 
here, as well as to St. Ann’s Monastery, 
Pennsylvania, because the poem, which I 
found in “The Home Book of Verse” 
(Holt) is curiously haunting. The title is 
“Spring Longings,” it is by Denis Florence 
MacCarthy, and it begins 

! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May,— 


Ah! 


And now “Darry,” Manitoba, Canada, asks 
if anyone can put him on the track of a 
humorous story called “Peter’s Wife’s 
Mother and the Onion.” It relates the ad- 
ventures of Peter in rescuing his mother- 
in-law from Hell. L. L. M., Claremont, 
Cal., says I left out of my list of moral 
tales for small readers what she thinks is 
one of the most delightful works of the 
kind, “Charlie and his Kitten Topsy,” with 
illustrations in silhouette. “The stories deal 
with various unfortunate habits of Charlie, 
and his reformation, in a whimsical way, so 
that the moral, though evident, is not offen- 
sive. My three-year-old cousin listened to 
it with enthusiasm every evening for weeks, 
and his five-year-old sister liked it almost 
as well.” She cannot recall author or pub- 
lisher; it is by Helen Hill and Violet Max- 
well, and is published by Macmillan. There 
are several books that follow it; I remem- 
ber “Charlie and his Puppy Bingo.” This 
book might be kept in reserve by a corre- 
spondent who lately asked me for books 
for a young mother who was convinced 
that her son, one year old, was showing 
signs of original sin. I told her to remem- 
ber what happened to milk teeth, and take 
heart. 


K. H., Dallas, Texas, is preparing a list 
of fiction-writers who had 


journalistic 
Careers. 
] SENT such names as occurred to me— 
Edwin Meade Robinson’s “Enter 
Jerry,” Heywood Broun’s “Gandle Follows 
his Nose,” the novels of Richard Harding 
Davis and Sir Philip Gibbs, of Edna Ferber 
and Zona Gale—both genuine newspaper 
women before they appeared as novelists— 
of Ben Hecht, Will Levington Comfort, 
Willa Cather (who was on the Pittsburgh 
Daily Leader from 1897 to 1g01), G. W. 
Cable, who was a r porter on the New Or- 
leans Picayune, and Lafcadio Hearn. Since 
then the Chicago Daily News has published 
a pamphlet, “Genius on Newspaper Row,” 
containing the address given under the aus- 
pices of the William Vaughn Moody Foun- 
dation, April 14, 1927, by Henry Justin 
Smith. This has not only an imposing list 
of names, but an interesting discussion of 
the relation of genius to the daily grind. 
He shows “that many men of genius have 


been eager to enter the newspaper business 
and that most of them have got out as soon 
as they could,” and he believes that the 
work of journalism and that of pure litera- 
ture are in the long run irreconcilable, but, 
says he, “Some of us, so long as we live, 
will never abandon the old-fashioned but 
thrilling idea that good writing for news- 


papers is worth while.” 

F. H. K., Charlotte, N. C., asks what 
important biographies of authors have been 
The list is asked for a 





published in 1927. 
club studying contemporary biography. 
XHE Murray Hill Biographies, intending 
not only to inform but in some measure 
“to haunt, to startle, and waylay,” begin 
boldly with “Upton Sinclair: a Study in 
Social Protest,” by Floyd Dell, and “Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne: a Study in_ Solitude,” 
by Herbert Gorman (Doran). The last- 
named author had already undergone treat- 
ment by Lloyd Morris in “The Rebellious 
Puritan” (Harcourt, Brace). Pelham Ed- 
gar’s “Henry James: Man and Author,” 
comes from Houghton Mifflin, and from 
McBride Ben Ray Redman’s “Edwin 
Arlington Robinson.” -Slason Thompson’: 
“Life of Eugene Field” (Appleton), as 
might be expected, has delightfully amus- 
The most unusual biography 
’ 


ing scenes. 
of our season is “The Road to the Temple,’ 
Susan Glaspell’s life of George Cram Cook 
(St kes). 

For French authors we have had Réné 
Benjamin’s “Balzac” (Knopf), that was 
making a sensation in France last vear; 
“Flaubert’s Youth,” by Lewis Piaget Shanks 
(John Hopkins), “The Life of Francois 
Villon,” by Francis Carco, who as a novelist 
is authority on the mentality of the under- 
world (Knopf), and Léon Pierre Quint’s 
“Marcel Proust” (Knopf), while GH. 
Johnstone’s “Prosper Merimée: a Mask and 
a Face,” comes from Dodd, Mead in the 
Fall. We have had also a brilliant life of 
“The Ingenious Hidalgo, Miguel Cervantes,” 
translated from the French of Han Ryner 
(Harcourt, Brace), and in the Fall is to 
come from Dutton J. G.  Robertson’s 
“Goethe.” The inquirer for Erasmus litera- 
ture for whom I printed a list some weeks 
since should notice that Macmillan has lately 
published the “Life, Character, and Influence 
of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam,” by 
John Joseph Mangan, in two volumes. A 
sort of composite photograph of Tolstoy, 
with features not altogether like the ac- 
cepted ones, is to be found in “Family 
Views of Tolstoy,” edited by Ayimer 
Maude (Houghton Mifflin). 

The Victorians are well represented. 
Michael Sadleir’s fine “Trollope: a Com- 
mentary” (Houghton Mifflin), leads the 
list: this book comes after a long wait but 
the book is far better for coming at this 
time and from this author. Martha Gar- 
nett defends the relatives of the author of 
“The Way of All Flesh” in her “Samuel 
Butler and His Family Relations” (Dut- 
ton). I wonder if that novel really did 
release the inhibitions of the young in re- 
gard to discussing their families in public? 
At any rate, before its belated popularity 
began one might still hear the quaint old 
phrases about fouling one’s own nest, wash- 
ing dirty linen, etc. The “Letters” of 
George Gissing to members of his family 
should rank as autobiography; they are 
published by Houghton Mifflin. Putnam 
publishes “Frederick Harrison,” by Austin 
Harrison, a study not only of the Positivist 
philosopher and historian but of the society 
of his period. The monumental life of 
Carlyle, by D A. Wilson moves—if a monu- 
ment may be said to move—to its fourth 
large volume, reaching “Carlyle at his 
Zenith” (Dutton) and covering the years 
1848-53. I hope the biography lover has 
kept track of this fine work. There is a 
brilliant short life of “Disraeli,” by D. L. 
Murray in the series of unusual political 
biographies edited by St. John Ervine for 
Little, Brown. The celebrated “Memoir 
of Jane Austen,” by J. E. Austen-Leigh (Ox- 
ford), has been reprinted this year, and 
there is a new “Byron,” by*Albert Breck- 
nock (Appleton), in the light of new infor- 
mation. George Cowling’s “Chaucer” is 
being highly praised in England; it is to 
be published here by Dutton; it shows him 
as man of affairs as well as poet. 

3y this skimming of the surface for the 
present season it will be seen that the pas- 
sion for biography shows no prospect of 
slackening. I am asked to make similar 
lists for musicians and for painters, but 
must defer them to a later issue. 
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is at his best in this novel. § 
With his marvelous feeling 
for color and drama, he 
piciures the social dreqs of 
Madrid and tells the story of a 
‘young Spanish writer strugq-~ 
gling for success, romance 
and happiness. 
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THE “CANARY” MURDER CASE . 
By S. 5. Van Dine 
While it was appearing as a magaziue serial, this “Vhilo 
story drew more comment and aroused more Specuiaciog’s ¢ 
other detective story in years. “‘It should sell a million,” 3 Wr. 
Allen White. R200 


BLUE VOYAGE 


A ship in mid-Atlantic, moving between two continents, ¢ 
detached from the past and approaching an uncertain future 

would Ke hard to ima'gine a more fitting scene for a story built around 
30 


By Conrad Aiken 


le 


$2 


an emotional climax in a man’s life. 


CAPTAIN CAVALIER 
By Jackson Gregory 


This is a romance of California, but of a California that no longer 
exists—that of the descendants of Spanish conquistadors on the eve 
of the day when the Americans began to break in and take pos- 
session. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
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Points of View 


False Shift 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 
Ma TIC 


Of DESOLATE seas 


caséements opening on the foam 


We read these lines so quoted by Mr. Col- 
ton in your issue of May twenty-first. 
The difference in effect of the 
“desolate” and “perilous” in this line is re- 
For “perilous” suggests seas per- 


Ww ords 


markable. 
haps untraversed, romantic, and passionately 
unknown, “in faery lands forlorn.” ‘Deso- 
late seas,” on the other hand, is a phrase 
that sets up in us no longing to explore, 
because, if the seas are dangerous, their dan- 
ger has been taken account of, understood, 
and so dismissed. ‘“Desolate” in this con- 
nection is a defeating word; “perilous” is 
inciting. 

Of course the 
used with highly dramatic effect. In 


word “desolate” can be 


All night the ways of Heaven were desolate, 
Long roads across a gleaming, empty sky 


although the lines themselves are not of 
the first quality, the word is highly useful. 
Sut in Keats’s line it throws the mood com- 
pletely out of kilter, sets up a feeling which 
cannot be harmonized with the rest of the 
figure, 

This observation comment 
upon the famous stanza as a whole. Fine 
as it is, it is guilty, within itself, of the 
same faulty shift in mood which the word 


leads me to 


“desolate” accomplishes when it is substi- 


tuted for “perilous.’ 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
Bird! 

No /Aungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was 
heard 
In anctent days 
Perhaps the self-same song that 
paths 
Through the 


by emperor and clown; 
found a 
ut heart of Ruth, when, 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the 


foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 
Until the introduction of the final figure, 


the nightingale’s voice has been spoken of 
compelling and exquisite, 
human being in 
an almost religious way. The lines about 
Ruth are supreme. They intensify the feel- 
ing of humanity in a particular example 


as something 


which moves the eternal 


which could not have been better chosen. 
But when we are impelled to change the 
key, to disn the human for the super- 
natural The “magic casements” are, after 


all, a bit of elegant stuffing. True, they 
perhaps, to suggest that the 
unearthly. But since 


m is an expression of the 


are intended, 


nightingale’s power is 


the whole poe 
nightingale’s effect on a very human Keats, 
the suggestion of unearthly power through 
its effect on something not-human, rather 
than through its own fine mystery to human 
beings, seems to me a false shift. But per- 
am unduly exacting. 
MARGARET PATTERSON. 

Berkeley, California. 


haps I 


Description 

To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Beautiful and 


Longfellow’s 


glowing description, such 
as ornamented “Evangeline,” 
has almost disappeared from our fiction to- 
leading article in a 
The Saturday Review. Per- 
Surely the 


day, according to a 
recent issue of 
mit me to take 
writer of the article must have been con- 
fining his recent reading to psychological 
novels. But were he a student of our more 
popular literature, he might revise his es- 
timate. The novels of Zane Grey fairly 
overflow with vivid word-pictures of the 
scenery of the southwest, and there are many 
of his readers who consider the descriptive 





exception. 


passages the best portions of his books; I’m 
one of them, for I never cared for his plots, 
and I always found his sentiment strained. 
Take another instance. James Oliver Cur- 
wood revels in description for description’s 
sake, painting the scenery of western Can- 
ada, until the impression of Canada I have 
gained from a perusal of his books is one 
of a vast, trackless wilderness of mountains, 
ravines, morasses, and plains, inhabited by 
timber wolves and other species of wild 
game, with ‘an occasional escaped criminal 


hotly pursued by Northwestern mounted 
police. He certainly puts all the emphasis 
on the natural environment. And_ then 


there is Stewart Edward White, another na- 
ture lover, painting pictures of sunny Cali- 


fornia or of darkest Africa as the mood 
seizes him. His latest novel, “Back of Be- 
yond,” is a complete travelogue, and (by 
the way) the best story I have read in the 
past year. 

All of the above writers are producing 
novels that sell by the ten thousand. I 
might give other instances, but the above 
seem to prove that the Englishman is not 
the only one who glorifies nature in his 
literature, We do pretty well in America, 
too. RoceER SPRAGUE. 

Imola, Calif. 


French Slang 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Let joy prevail that someone has thrown 
a book of French slang into the literary 
arena. While American slang interests us 
because of its quaint lack of meaning, 
French slang often shows an imagination 
which furnishes perpetually renewable 
laughter, And let us not omit mention of 
that compendium of alphabetized humor, 
“Parisismen,” published by the Langen- 
scheidt dictionary-producers in Berlin. My 
“dritte durch einen Anhang  vermehrte 
Auflage” is dated Its author is 
Césaire Villatte. It bears the motto, quoted 
from Dumas fils: “II ; 


ne faut pas con- 
fondre notre langue Parisienne avec la 
Langue Francaise.” 


1890. 


Leo Ricu Lewis. 
Tufts College. 


Where Credit is Due 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The author of “Qwertyuiop” (from in- 
ternal evidence he can be identified as our 
old friend Etaoin Shrdlu) is diligent in 
the endeavor to distribute credit and dis- 
credit where they are due; but he does not 
go back quite far enough. I am not sure 
whether what may be called, to save argu- 
ment and avoid acrimonious definition, the 
New Movement in Literature began in this 
country about 1912, or whether it is only 
that I (and the author of “Qwertyuiop”) 
began to sit up and take notice about that 
time. But, accepting the date, there was a 
Great Forerunner some three years earlier, a 
voice crying in the (if Mr. 
Lorimer’s weekly may properly be so de- 
scribed )—Mrs, Corra Harris. 

Mrs. Harris said all she had to say in 
her earlier novels, and since then has been 


wilderness 


saying only what others had already said; 
but this should not obscure the fact that 
in such books as “Eve’s Second Husband” 
she was actually the pioneer of the New 
Realism. She was old-fashioned enough to 
take the mechanics of physiology as matters 
of such general knowledge that they did not 
need to be injected into literature; but her 
ideas were, for that time, quite appallingly 
subversive; I can well remember grave argu- 
ments as to whether a pure young girl (they 
were quite shameless abovt admitting it, in 
those days) should be aliowed to read the 
Saturday Evening Post where such immoral 
doctrines were disseminated. You may be- 
lieve in realism or not, but vou cannot deny 
that Mrs. Harris gave several million peo- 
ple their first dose of it—and it was an 
extremely verstic and acrid realism, at that. 

Surely the P. E. N. Club ought to give 
her an inscribed bronze plaque, or something. 

ELMER Davis. 
New York. 


e e e 

Capital and Capitalism 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mr.: Nock’s criticism of the terms ‘capi- 
tal” and “capitalism” in his review of “The 
Rise of American Civilization” shows that 
he like, I believe, ninety-nine per cent of 
our citizens does not recognize the irrecon- 
cilable and unbridgeable difference in the 
content of these terms. 

Capitalism bears exactly the same rela- 


‘ 


tion to capital that a cancer does to an other- 
wise sound organism, 
Capital, as even 
should know, is the sum in currency which 
it would take, in labor and material and 
land, to replace a plant or railroad. 
Capitalism, on the other hand, as ap- 
plied to that plant or enterprise is the 
amount in shares and bonds which have 
been issued against said labor and materials. 
I believe I am conservative in estimating 
that capitalism has put a burden on the 
people of the United States fifty times 
greater than the amount of capital really 
employed. Like the cancerous growth it is 
absorbing the energy of the people for the 


Macaulay’s schoolboy 


benefit not of the owners of real capital 
but of the financial exploiters whose sole 
business is to secure control of honestly 
capitalized undertakings and then issue reams 
of nicely printed coupons. 

Mr. Nock, again like almost everyone, 
is unaware that this fungus growth, Capi- 
talism, is less than 50 years old. 

Those arch-thieves, Fisk and Gould, 
started the game with the Erie, and though 
of course it would be unparliamentary to 
apply such an opprobrious term to our liv- 
ing captains of finance, their procedure, 
stripped of technicalities, is precisely the 
same. 

The bond swindle is another phase of 
capitalism and of even more recent intro- 
duction, but it has already attained almost 
inconceivable dimensions. 

Even the few of us who know what a 
bond is are too engrossed in our own work 
to attach any significance whatever to the 
fact that year after year, the bond offerings 
on the New York Exchange alone are over 
two hundred million dollars each month. 

Now that aviation is going to do for 
railroads what the railroads did to the 
canals, the time is at hand when from Wall 
Street insidious propaganda in favor of Na- 
tional ownership will issue; and then, and 
apparently only then, the citizens will 
realize the stupendous vested interests which 
Capitalism has evolved. Doctor and Mrs. 
Beard are as right in their use of these 
terms as in every other part of their great 
history. 

BENJAMIN MACMAHON. 

New York. 


Julien Green A gain 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Today, as I received your issue of July 
g, { received also a copy of French Books 
Month by Month, May-June, 1927, in 
which I find a short article signed Julien 
Green. “How I Wrote My First Novel” 
(pp. 71-73 One passage may settle the 
case between Mr. B. Fay and Mr. Lawrence 
Lee regarding the debt of Julien Green to 
the University of Virginia. 

Here is the passage: 

“As I look back on the time I spent at 
the University of Virginia, it seems to me 
that the hours of almost intolerable home- 
sickness and boredom I had to go through 
have faded from my mind; I can remem- 
ber only good things and those with a feel- 
ing of keen regret: the beauty of the 
grounds and buildings, the hills, the quiet 
southern town. I was not studying for a 
degree and was in consequence allowed to 
work pretty much as I chose. Let me hasten 
to say that the studying I did never 
amounted to much, but countless are the 
hours I spent at the Library. There indeed 
I forgot Paris. My tastes ran along so 
many lines that I should certainly have been 
at a loss to say what I didn’t like and I 
read almost anything that came my way, 
provided it was written in French or Eng- 
lish and did not deal with mathematics. It 
was at the Library I wrote my first story, 
but I am not proud of it and comfort my- 
self with the thought that, though printed, 
it was read by few and soon forgotten. Yet 
it spurred me on. I had hitherto never been 
able to finish a piece of writing and the 
fact that I had actually finished a story 
encouraged me so much that I began to 
think of writing a novel. 

“Part of the summer holidays I spent in 
Savannah. In August I usually went to 
Virginia, where I stayed at my uncle’s home 
in Fauquier County. Kinloch is the name 
of the house and I could never see the gaunt 
oid place without thinking what an admir- 
able setting it would make for a story. 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 

Paul Bourget’s latest novel, “Nos Actes 
Nous Suivent” (Paris: Plon) employs that 
theme so popular in present-day fiction— 
that of the man who shuffles off one identity 
and assumes another. Its hero, George 
Fresneley, has joined the Commune, bring- 
ing with him the secret of a terrific ex- 
plosive. The regular troops are terrified 
by the knowledge of its existence, and a 
violent reaction against the Communists sets 
in. Fresneley ventures out one night in 
disguise to find a group of bourgeois lynch- 
ing a young mar under the impression that 
it is himself, «ae inventor of the dynamite. 
He is paralyzed by horror, and does nothing 
to prevent the assassination. Not long after 
he escapes to the United States, there mar- 
ries, has children, and builds up a successful 
career. But as he nears the end of his life 
he is again overwhelmed by the crime that 
had so disturbed his youth, and the fact that 
he has not redeemed his responsibilities to 
the heir of the man who was murdered. 
The second part of the book is taken up 
with his son’s reparation of the wrong. 


On the Air 


DIGEST of the following ten articles, 
chosen by a Council of Librarians, as 
outstanding contributions to the July perj. 
odicals, was recently broadcast under the 
auspices of The Saturday Review of Literg. 
ture, by Station WOR: 
ENGLAND’s QUARREL WITH Russta.—Frank 

H. Simonds in Review of Reviews. 

Great Britain severs relations with Rus. 
sia, failing in the attempt to be friendly, 
and charging political conspiracy by com. 
mercial agents. The author believes that 
the consequences of this episode will dom. 
inate European history for a long time 
to come. 

THE MuississIpP! FLOOD—AND BUSINESS, — 

Lawrence A. Downs in System. 

The business aspects of the flood are 
here summed up. The author, because 
of his company perhaps more than any 
other has been forced to recognize and 
study the vagaries of the river, is ina 
position to analyze its significance. 

PoLiTE TRAVEL IN THE THIRTIES:.—From 
the Diary of Mrs. George Ticknor in 

Atlantic Monthly. 

The interesting diary by Mrs. George 
Ticknor is most interesting at this time in 
view of the thousands of American tour- 
ists and a good portion of the American 
Legion who are visiting European shores 
this summer. 

Tue Huntincron Liprary AND ART GaL- 

LERY.—George Ellery Hale in Scribner's, 

The author relates the story of this 
great boon to American scholarship. He 
tells how the treasures were acquired and 
how they will be utilized in the study of 
Anglo-American civilization. 

Tue Farm ProspLem SraTep.—Frank 0. 

Lowden in Review of Reviews. 

At the moment when the former Govy- 
ernor of Illinois is being put forward as 
a presidential candidate by important ele- 
ments in the great agricultural states of 
the Middle West, he presents here the 
farmer’s problem and proposes a remedy, 

Wuat HappeNnep AT NANKING.—Alice Tis- 
dale Hobart in Harper’s Magazine. 

A first-hand account of the thrilling 
events last spring when the American 
residents at Nanking gathered on Socony 
Hill and escaped from the attacking Can- 
tonese Army. The author wrote at the 
time in informal letters to her family the 
story of American danger and heroism. 

Tue Benaviorist Looks aT INSTINCTS.— 

John B. Watson in Harper's Magazine. 

The author, whose books on behavior- 
ism may be called the gospel of this new 
philosophy, explains why the behaviorist 
does not believe that the human being has 
instincts, but conditioned visual responses. 

A FLIGHT To THE UNKNowN.—Tom Gill 
in Scribner’s. 

Combining the qualities of aviator and 
forester, the author fell into mysterious 
adventure. He tells in an_ interesting 
fashion of his expedition under sealed 
orders to prospect for Mexican mahogany 
in a cranky seaplane. 

THE SUBMARINE.—Arthur H. 

Foreign Affairs. 

The eminent British naval authority 
slashes at “the submarine myth,” alleging 
that it was a failure in the war against 
convoyed vessels and that only the incom- 
petence or lack of courage of naval men 
prevents their informing the public of 
the fact. 

Ir I WERE A CHINAMAN.—George A. Dor- 
sey in Cosmopolitan. 

The man who wrote “Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings” reveals our part in 
China’s affairs, which he criticizes as none 
too admirable, and shows why China 
might hate us with no little bitterness. 

literature. 

Under the editorship of Maurice Wil- 
motte, Professor at the University of Liege 
and formerly President of the Académie 
Royale des Lettres Belges, the Renaissance 
due Livre is about to publish a series of 
books designed to give a view of Belgian 

Bobby Jones, in collaboration with O. B. 
Keeler, has also burst into autobiography. 
His “Down the Fairway” will be out soon 
now through Minton, Balch & Company. 
It is the story of his golf life. Keeler is 
sports writer of the Atlanta Journal, and 
an old friend of Jones. Jones analyzes his 
own method of play. The book will be 
illustrated with over fifty photographs...- 

Robert A. Simon, author of “Bronx 
Ballads” is ot a member of the firm of 
Simon and Schuster. He is in a musical 
concert management business, affiliated with 
Arthur Judson, He has written two novels 
“Our Little Girl” and “The Week-End 
Mystery.” He is also the translator of 
“Fraulein Else.” He writes for the mus! 
cal review section of the New Yorker each 
week... . 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Frepericxk M. Hopxins 


A STRANGE ERROR 

YDNEY A. MUDIE of Quaritch’s, 

calls attention to a misplaced paragraph 
in Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels” which seems 
to have escaped the attention of editors and 
critics for nearly two centuries. Mr. 
Mudie recently examined a copy of the 
second volume of the first edition, inter- 
leaved in parts and annotated. It is be- 
lieved to have been the copy used by Faulk- 
ner in 1735 when he printed the Dublin 
edition. The emendations are very similar 
to those in Ford’s copy now in the Foster 
collection at South Kensington. The para- 
graph “Without the Consent of this illus- 
trous Body, no law can be enacted, repealed, 
or altered; And those Nobles have like- 
wise the Decision of all our Possessions 
without Appeal” was printed for the first 
time in Faulkner’s edition at the end of 
Chap. VI, Part IV., page 33, and appears 
there in most, if not all, subsequent edi- 
tions, except those which follow the first 
London edition. The paragraph is obvious- 
ly out of place, and has no bearing on the 
context. The leaf in the annotated copy 
which bears this addition is, doubtless by ac- 
cident, inserted at this place, but the printer 
evidently overlooked the instructions written 
above: “Vid. Part 2d, Page 110, line 12th,” 
referring of course to the first edition. 
The proper place for the paragraph is in 
the description of the House of Parliament 
in the voyage to Brobdingnag, Chap. VI, 
misprinted Chap. III in Faulkner’s edition, 
between paragraphs 8 and 9g, the earlier of 
which begins “That, the other Part of the 
Parliament consisted of an Assembly called 
the House of Commons,” and the second, 
“I then descended to the Courts of Justice,” 
etc. In examinations thus far made, there 
is no indication that this printer’s error has 
ever been noticed. 


IN MEMORY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 

HE small but very devoted membership 

of the Samuel Pepys Club, in London, 
has performed another of those labors of 
love which makes Pepys’s admirers every- 
where its debtors. A Pepys memorial serv- 
ice was held on May 26, the date of Pepys’s 
death, at St. Olave’s in which Pepys and 
Mrs. Pepys were buried and in which 
James Russell Lowell, then American min- 
ister in London, unveiled the monument in 
1884. Unlike the Dickens Fellow:hip, 
which throws its doors wide open to all ad- 


mirers of Dickens, the Pepys Club restricts 
its membership to lovers of Pepys carefully 
chosen from the literary and musical cir- 
cles of the nation. It was formed in 1903 
on the zooth anniversary of Pepys’ death. 
Pepys was seventy years old when he died 
and the club’s membership was fixed at 
seventy. It meets two or three times a 
year, sometimes in the Clothworker’s Hall, 
where its members dine and read papers on 
some subject that would have interested 
the great diarist. From time to time it 
publishes a volume of its proceedings and 
as opportunity offers it, undertakes some task 
germane to the purposes of the club. A 
few years ago it cleaned and redecorated 
the frame of the portrait of his friend, 
Dr. John Wallis, the mathematician, at Ox- 
ford. More recently it acquired the old 
Pepys house at Brampton, near Hunting- 
ton, on a long lease, and the club has re- 
stored the house into a fitting memorial, 
now open to all who care to visit it. 


NEW GWINNETT DISCOVERY 

CABLE from London brings the in- 

formation: that three newly discov- 
ered signatures of Button Gwinnett, Georgia 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
have been bought by Gabriel Wells, rare 
book dealer of this city, from the trustees 
of the Wolverhampton Bluecoat Charity 
School. C. F. Jenkins, author of a mono- 
graph on Gwinnett, suggested that there 
might be many Gwinnett autographs lurk- 
ing in the various archives in Bristol and 
Wolverhampton, where he wae in business 
until 1765, when he emigrated to Savan- 
nah. The suggestion apparently started 
Gerald Mander, son of Sir Charles Mander, 
to go through the records of the Wolver- 
hampton Bluecoat Charity School and _ the 
discovery followed. In a folio volume of 
minutes extending from 1716 onward, and 
within the compass of a few pages, no fewer 
than three signatures of the rarest of sign- 
ers, dated August 6, November 5, and De- 
cember 3, 1761, were found. ‘These min- 
utes concerned ordinary events in the his- 
tory of the school and were signed in one 
column by the school trustees and in the 
other by subscribers. The last autograph 
signature of Gwinnett, attached to an official 
document as member of the Continental 
Congress, sold at the Anderson Galleries a 
few months ago, brought the sensational 
price of $51,000. 


IRVING MSS. AT YALE 


HE current number of the Yale Uni- 

versity Library Gazette contains an ar- 
ticle on the Irving manuscripts at Yale by 
Stanley T. Williams, The Irving auto- 
graphic collection contains nearly 150 letters 
donated by $. W. Childs, the notebooks pre- 
sented by Frederic W. Allen, and the let- 
ters to Prince Dolgorouki of the Russian 
Embassy at Madrid, the gift of Dr. and 
Mrs, James C. Greenaway. Although each 
of these accessions has been described before 
as a separate entity, their significance is 
intensified when they are considered as a 
whole. They shed light on Irving during 
the most important period of his career, 
from 1810, a year after his first success, 
the Knickerbocker’s “History of New York,” 
to 1853, ©» years before his death. The 
current year will probably see published 
one of the notebooks, that of 1817, consist- 
ing of his notes for “The Sketch Book.” 
Revealing as it does the birth of his finest 
essays, its publication will be an event of 
interest to Irving collectors. 


N July 25, valuable printed books, il- 

luminated and other manuscripts, auto- 
graph letters and historical documents, se- 
lected from a number of consignments, will 
be sold at Sotheby’s in London. The rarer 
lots include a Third and Fourth Folio of 
Shakespeare, a small collection of English 
illuminated manuscripts, two copies of the 
first edition of Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” first editions of Dickens’s great novels 
in parts, presentation copies of books by 
Conrad and Carroll, a fine collection of 
Kate Greenaway items, autograph letters 
and manuscripts of Kipling including a fine 
copy of the first edition of “Schoolboy 
Lyrics,” fine letters of Lord Byron, an in- 
teresting Napoleonic collection, an exten- 
sive series of letters by Charles Darwin, 
correspondence by great musicians, and an 
autograph manuscript of Stevenson’s ‘Rec- 
ords of a family of Engineers,” with much 
unpublished matter. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


T is proposed to publish a selection of 

the best short staries of William Maginn, 
the poet and story writer, to whose memory 
a Celtic cross was unveiled in the church- 
yard of Walton-on-Thames last Summer, 


“s SS 


At a recent sale at. Hodgson’s in London, 
a first edition of Rudyard Kipling’s first 
book, “Schoolboy Lyrics,” brought the rec- 


ord price of £420. 


Izaak Walton’s thatched and half-tim- 
bered cottage at Shallowford, Staffordshire, 
one of the best loved literary landmarks in 
England, was recently destroyed by fire. 

s+ 

Dr. George Watson Cole, formerly li- 
brarian of the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, has been elected a member of the 
Bibliographical Society of London, in rec- 
ognition of his great services to bibliog- 
raphy. 

phy as 

“A Book of Victorian Narrative Verse” 
will be published by the Oxford University 
Press early in the autumn. It has been 
edited by Charles Williams, who has con- 
tributed an introductory essay on “Victorian 
Narrative Poetry.” 

a 

Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, of London, 
have just published Part II, of Vol. 24, of 
“Book Auction Records.” It records the 
sales at auction of 4,133 lots. Richard 
Hague’s “The Romantic Side of Booksell- 
ing” is continued, Antiquarian booksellers 
will be glad to learn that the “Second Gen- 
eral Index” to the volume 10 to 20 of 
“Book Auction Records,” (1912 to 1923) 
is in press, and will be published by the 
end of the year, 

co 

Forthcoming books from the Cuala 
Press, Dublin, include a volume of “Poems” 
by Thomas Parnell, selected by Lennox 
Robinson, which is being issued immediately ; 
and “October Blast,” a collection of new 
poems by W. B. Yeats, which will be ready 
next month. Both volumes are appearing 
in limited editions. 

s&s 

A limited edition of William Godwin’s 
“Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft,” edited 
by W. Clark Durant, is announced by 
Greenberg, Publisher, of this city for im- 
mediate publication. The volume contains 
hitherto unpublished or uncollected material 
and a bibliographical note, and is illustrated 
with a photogravure portrait and twelve 
collotype plates of which eleven are after 
William Blake. 

se 

In 1802 Daniel Webster was principal of 
Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, Maine, and 
he was its Fourth of July orator of that 
year. His address wade a profound im- 
pression at that time and was frequently re- 
ferred to in after vears. A few weeks ago 
the manuscript of this famous address was 
found in a Boston junk shop. And now it 
is reported that its peroration was wed with 
little change as the peroration of his last 
address in the United States Senate delivered 
July 17, 1850. 
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$3 COLLECTORS ITEMS 


- PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 
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AUTOGRAPHS 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send 
for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi- 
eon Ave., New York City. Publisher The Col- 
lector, $1. Established 1887. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





20% CASH DISCOUNT SALE during July 
on our entire stock of New, Old, Rare and Fine 
Un- 
usual epportunity for librarians, collectors and 


Books, Choice Bindings, Library Sets, etc. 
general readers to acquire desirable books at 
Catalogs free. DAUBER & 
PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue at 
12th Street, New York. Open evenings. 





TRADER HORN, $3.25; LINDBERGH’S 
“WE,” $1.90; Elmer Gantry, $1.85; Oil, 
$1.90; Chains, $1.90; Young Men in Love, 


$1.90; Twilight Sleep, $1.90; Next Age of 
Man, $2.35; Case Book Sherlock Holmes, $1.55; 
Lost Ecstasy, $1.55; Ibanez’ Mob, $1.95; Story 


Philosophy, $3.85; 15% discount all other 
boks, 8 ¢ vol. postage. LIEBERMAN, 246 
Fifth Avenue. 





THOUSANDS OF BOOK BARGAINS listed 
in our catalogue No. 151 all new and in perfect 
condition, at 50% and less from regular prices. 
Free upon request. 

NATIONAL 

SEIFFERS sconseuices 

Avre. New York, NYE 


832 Westchester 





REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, New 
York City. 


GENERAL ITEMS 








MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
ef English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert service. 
Open evenings. 





AMERICAN HISTORY, Biography, Travel; 
local history and genealogy. Catalogs on re- 
quest. CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 
34th St., New York. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog -of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 





ington, Chicago. 
LANGUAGES 
WORLD-R C SYSTTM MASTER 
to all langusee Pri s 


French, Spani 
$1.98. Langua,; 


© 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED at 
very lowest prices. We supply Libraries and 
Colleges. BANNER LIBRARY SERVICE, 
114 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 





OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied at 
most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 


THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the beoks you want. Brussel’s 
57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


RARE EDITIONS 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTION. Its stock of Rare 
and Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by specialized 
catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 titles, 
price 10oc; No. 165, Fine Arts, 1679 titles, 
free; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 2,463 
titles, illus., price 50c; No. 169, Autographs, 
4,472 titles, free. 

When in Boston, browse in Goodspeed’s. 
No. 7 and ga Ashburton Place; No. 5a Park 
&t.; No. 2 Milk St. 











READ WITHOUT BUYING! Rare, scarce, 
Out-of-Print Beeks; Limited editiens and pri- 
vately printed items; Unabridged translations 
and Fine reprints; Anthrepelegy, Biography, 
Belles Lettres, Classics, Curiesa, Facetiae, His- 
tery, Philosophy and Psychology. Through the 
evolution of an erigimally unique service, dis- 
criminating readers in all parts of the country 
have access to intriguing volumes rarely found 
outside of costly private collections. A limited 
number of non-resident applications for mem- 
bership will be considered by the Committee on 


Admissions. Write for attractive descriptive 
leaflet, tating eccupation or profession. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE  PARNASSE, Trossachs 


House, 106 Northern Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Founded by the Originator of Esoterika Biblion 
Seciety. 





AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlton, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. Ia- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 1¢th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes, 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 





SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER. . to titles, 
KNUT HAMSUN, all new with jackets a 
issued, including MYSTERIES (just published) 


and GROWTH OF THE SOIL (the Nobel Prize 


book); also a study ef Hamsun by H. A. 
Larsen. The ten titles, representing a value 
of $21.50, postpaid anywhere for $10.00. Bar- 


gain catalogues sent on request. 

Also Catalogue of Moderately Priced Firet 
Editions, Private Press Items and other col- 
lector’s books; mailed en application. . 

YOUNG'S, 1413 Mentgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALISTS 








BOOKPLATES BY PRITIKIN. Individual, 
distinctive designs. Send for Reproductions of 
my work. 1254 So. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, III. 





THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East §7th St. Books en Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Aabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatica, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 
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AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Literary adviser and editor. Live fiction;— 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pictures, 
Manuscripts sold. GRACE AIRD, ING 
342 Madison Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 9344. 





MATHILDE WEI)., LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse ‘criticised 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 
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“The complete text of the Em- 
stag autobiographic writ- 

= ings has at last seen the light.” 
= New Yo ork Times. 
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By Rene Benjamin 








“Tt is both drama and rom- 
ance, and narrative dominated 
by sel ct! ion of a high order.” 
The ew York Times. = 
Itust rated. $5.00 
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The Rhythm of Life 


Poems by 
RHODA WALKER EDWARDS 
“There is not an under-matured thought 
nor a verse of slipshod workmanship to 
be found here.”—Boston Transcript. 
$1.75 at all bookstores 


P. Putnam’s Sons—New York 
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